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THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


FRANCH. 


Although the intensity of interest with which France was 
watched from this side of the Channel throughout her 
twofold struggle, first with a foreign and immediately 
afterwards with a domestic foe, has very sensibly abated, 
a lively and sympathising consideration is still given by 
our countrymen to that slow process of recovery through 
which she is now passing. No one doubts the marvellous 
recuperative power of the nation. No one who has intel- 
ligently sought for accurate information can have reached 
the conclusion that the vitality of France, however 
momentarily impaired by the fearful waste of life and 
treasure she has been compelled to endure, can have had 


any serious apprehension that she would sink from 
exhaustion. She has still an immense accumulation of 
wealth, as the biddings for the late loan have fully 
demonstrated. She retains unbroken, even if some- 
what chastened, her confidence in herself and her 
high natural spirit. If she ever despaired of her own 
future, she has shaken off despondent feelings, and rejoices 
in hope. Nevertheless, her immediate condition is one of 
grave perplexity, not altogether free from peril. Political 
prudence, caution, and, above all, forbearance, have en- 
forced upon her obligations which she cannot, at least 
with any regard to the circumstances around her, pretend 
to resist. Naturally enough, she has chafed under their 
pressure, but to no purpose. She has learned that hardest 
of all lessons to the aspiring—the limits of possibility. 
She is beginning to see that wherein she cannot do what 
she wishes it would be better for her to do what she can. 
She hag to wait patiently for the national good things 
which she craves, and she is successfully schooling herself 
in patience. 

The difficulties which now beset France are formid- 
able enough, but, if wisely and firmly met, they will 
prove but temporary. She lives under a Government 
which, although the only possible Government for the 
present, is provisional only. It rests upon the will of 
one man—a man, it is true, of indomitable vigour, and 
who is master of the situation, but who is far advanced in 
years, who is hasty and impulsive in temper, and who can 
have no natural successor. Were he removed from his 
post by his own caprice, by sickness, or by death, the 
Provisional Government of which he is the real life 
and soul, as well as the nominal head, would instantly 
collapse. And yet M. Thiers is as indispensable a chief 
at this moment, and will probably remain so for some 
time to come, as if he were a Prime Minister and a Con- 
stitutional Sovereign in one and the same person. Nay, 
more, all parties acquiesce in his supremacy, and desire to 
prolong ii—not because any of them prefer it for his own 
sake, but because M. Thiers’s continuance in the office he 
holds maintains existing chances in favour of a peaceful 
transition to some more permanent form of constitutional 
rule. 

The one business of M. Thiers is to put an end, at the 
earliest possible period, to the German military occupation— 
to clear every inch of French territory from the presence 
and domination of a Teuton soldiery. The accounts 
which reach us through the French press of the tyrannical 
conduct of the German troops, if not apocryphal, are evi- 
dently exaggerated. But, on the hypothesis that the 
forces of the foe are under strict discipline, and do not in 
the least overstep the duties assigned to them, ib is no 
matter of wonder that the French should regard their stay 
in the country—especially as it is at the country’s expense— 
as an intolerable burden, quite as ignominious as it is 
materially oppressive. To roll away this grievance and 
reproach is the special mission of the Provisional Govern- 
ment. But this can only be done by paying the stipulated 
indemnity, and the payment can only be effected 
within a reasonable period by the contraction of 
successive loans. Hence the necessity of abstaining 
from all political movements which would blight credit, 
and hence also the main reason for prolonging the pro- 
visional character of the Government. If the Versailles 
Assembly should forthwith decide upon monarchical insti- 
tutions, the Republican section of the population would 
hold itself committed to decisive antagonism, and any 
further loan would be impossible until the struggle be- 
tween the two parties should be brought to a close. If, 
on the other hand, the Republicans should* substitute a 
permanent Republic for M. Thiers’s administration, the 
Monarchists would withdraw their support, and the same 
vesult would ensue. M. Thiers knows the conditions sub- 
ject to which he holds power. His threat of resignation 

“4s a whip which both Monarchists and Republicans have 
reason to fear. He holds the key to the situation, and, 
under present circumstances, neither party would gain 
anything by wresting it from his grasp. It would be 
simply playing into the hands of the common foe. 

Still, the present state of political affairs, provisional 
though it be, is eminently unsatisfactory. All parties feel 
this, and all are therefore anxious to modify a position 
which they cannot decisively change. The common point 
of agreement between them is the prolongation of 
M. Thiers’s powers. But with a difference. The mem- 
bers of the Right suspect the President of the Executive 
Power of a preponderant leaning towards the Republic. 
The members of the Left regard him but as a stopgap, 
and would use him only as an instrument for reconciling 
France to Republican institutions. The one party propose 
to associate his continuance in power with conditions very 
Gifferent to those which have the assent of the other. The 
consequence has been an unsettled state of fecling in the | 


Versailles Assembly which shows itself in the discussion 
of every topic of serious importance upon which it de- 
liberates. M. Thiers himself has recently aggravated 
the distrust and dislike with which both parties 
regard him by the fitful and sometimes overbearing 
manner in which he has sought to impress upon 
them his own ideas. The particular topic which 
just now makes the situation critical is the recom- 
mendation of the Military Commission to suppress the 
National Guard. That M. Thiers has force enough at his 
command to carry that recommendation into effect seems 
to be undoubted ; but he urges the adoption of a course 
by which the disarmament and disbandment of the civic 
forces should be gradually accomplished within the next 
twelve months. The dispute has occasioned violent sen- 
sations, more especially because M. Thiers, resentful of all 
adverse criticism on his military notions, has with difficulty 
been prevented from surrendering his high office. What 
will be the upshot of the present confusion and contention 
of political sections of the Assembly it would be rash to 
predict. We shall not pretend to play the part of prophet. 
‘All that we can do is to desire for our neighbour the 
wisdom and the tact necessary to guide her through the 
new crisis which has arisen, and to express our fervent 
hope that she may emerge from her present troubles to 
occupy once more the high position in the family of 
European nations which is due to her strength, her 
dignity, and the satisfaction of her legitimate aspirations. 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL NEWS. 
FRANCE, 


(From our Correspondent in Paris.) 
Thursday, Aug. 31. 

The scene infyesterday’s Assembly was very stormy. Bitter- 
ness was evoked, not by the discussion over M. Thiers’s powers, 
but by that on the constituent capacity of the Assembly. The 
former question was settled much as I forecast it last week, 
save that the President is to have the privilege of speaking in 
the Assembly when he desires. The vanity of M. Thiers was fur- 
ther mollified by the adoption of Dufaure’s amendment, which 
expresses the Assembly's confidence in its chief. This salve 
was thrown in to prevent any repetition of bad temper and 
threats to resign, In the debate on the Constituent Bill the 
deputies conducted themselves like angry termagants. Gambetta 
made a vehement speech, but M. Testelin’s provoked the greatest 
ire. He taunted the Right with sycophancy, on which several 
of the Right rose to their feet, shook their fists in his face, 
and threatened him with violence. Ultimately the first 
paragraph was adopted by a majority of 214. 

Uneasiness is widespread through France, and {deepens 
Gaily. A weight is on the public mind, like the heaviness pre- 
ceding a thunderstorm ; and none can say how soon the storm 
may break forth, how long it will last, or how grievously it 
will fall, That it »wst come, however, is the universal im- 
pression ; and really that is the only fixed belief we have. All 
else is obscure, uncertain. We have no rallying point, no 
faith, no trust. It is felt that an hour may at any time 
change the whole aspect of the country and involve us 
in a yrecommencement of our troubles, A single bitter 
speech, a single impulsive act, may bring down the 
avalanche, Thusit is that in France nothing is so certain 
as the unforeseen, nothing so probable as the unex- 
pected. The most conflicting rumours are rife of 
troubles within and without—disagreements among the 
Ministry, which are only too palpable, and dangers from revo- 
lution and from the enemy, which are unconfirmed, but not 
the less alarming for that reason. The untrustworthiness of 
our newspapers adds not a little to the suspense. No man can 
believe or disbelieve what he is told by the priests. Bad news 
may be false, but then, unhappily, good news is often the 
reverse of true. Lyons, Marseilles, and Toulouse are said to 
be ripe for revolt, and meanwhile the wary Prussian Chancellor 
waits an excuse to let slip another invasion under the pretext 
of securing order, aud thus completing the destruction of 
France. As a counter-irritant, we cling to our old delusions, 
Alsace and Lorraine remain ours in heart; in Strasbourg 
ariot of young men has occurred—a manifestation against 
the Germans, who were compelled to restore peace with a 
yolley. These stories may be true or false, but they do infinite 
ill by keeping the public nerves always on the strain. Already 
the cry has arisen, “Who will be our Monk? *_in other words, 
who will restore a protective despotism ? 

The other day a deputation waited on the Duc ad’ Aumale 
with the idea of sounding him as to the likelihood of his 
accepting the presidency of the Republic. This in view of any 
grave issues with M. Thiers. The Duke declined any such 
provisional offer. “What could I do,” he asked, “ with the 
Left and Left Centre against me, and having also alienated a 
portion of the Right? I might solidify a party by identifying 
myself with the Chambord interest, but it would be a little too 
ridiculous to become chief of a Republic pledged to reinstate 
the most hopeless of monarchies.” D’Aumale, in fact, de- 
clined to play the réle of the bat in the fable, and the deputa- 
tion lost their pains. Another section of politicians have 
locked fondly towards M‘Mahon, but the wise Marshal has 
abnegated a political career, Beyond Thiers the view is 
bounded by Gambetta, or by-one of Gambetta’s nominees. 
Jules Favre is determined to carry out the part of Coriolanus 
in its entirety by reappearing at the Bar. He has been plead- 
ing in an obscure suit. 

Despite the length of the Versailles courts-martial, the 
sittings are still well attended. Foreign notabilities turn up in 
force, particularly Austrians. The Austrians are in good odour, 
and an old General who had lost a foot at Sadowa received a 
deal of public admiration. These trials exhibit the fatal prone- 
ness of French advocates to “ orate’’—the American verb best 
expresses their long-winded rhetoric. They speechify inter- 
minably, their clients’ interest being the last thing to be con- 
sidered. There is Maitre Renault, the counsel for Dr. Rastoul. 
A few judicious words would best have served the cause of this 
unhappy prisoner, but what does Maitre Renault? He plunges 
into declamation, and digresses without end. “When I 
survey 1793, when I survey 1815, when I survey 1848 ——” 
he begins, upon which a voice asks, “When will he have 
done surveying?” But on goes Maitre Renault undis- 
mayed. His speech is like the Scotch grace which com- 
menced with “ Adam and Eve, our first parents,” and ended 
with “world without end,” He glanced at the Godhead, went 
into the social question, rehearsed the theory of the best 
abstract republic, brought in Lafayette, took his audience from 
1830 to 1848, then delivered an exordium on an advocate’s 
profession, launched out into a brilliant oration about nothing 
in particular, and ended by declaring his client full of ill.- 
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sions. Poor client! And Renault is a fair specimen of the 
young Parisian barrister, The Court could not stand much of 
this, and adjourned the sitting. When it resumed, up jump21 
Assi’s counsel, Maitre Bigot, to contradict some statement of 
Maitre Renault respecting the International. He object>1 
to certain insihuations, and proved to his own satisfaction 
that it was the Emperor Napoleon who encourag>1 
the growth of the International, as who should. say that it is 
owing to the protective agency of terriers that badgers 
flourish, or that it is through spiders that bluebottles abound, 
Napoleon and the Comte de Paris were jointly responsible for 
the crimes of the International, maintained Mattre Bigot. 
This latter complicity, Maitre Renault, as an Orleanist, was not 
prepared to admit; and a lively scene ensued, the Presiden § 
in vain striving to cast oil on the waters, After the row a 
reversion.into history supervened ; and, amidst yawns and 
laughter, Maitre Renault plodded on chronologically till he 
passed Sept. 4, and ultimately reached March 18, the history 
of which, for the fiftieth time, the patient Court was doomed 
tohear. This sort of thing lasted hour after hour, until the 
weary President adjourned the sitting, in despair of bringing 
the advocate to his peroration. ; 

The new postal tax comes into operation on Sept.1. The 
national postage will be 25 centimes up to ten grammes weight ; 
the local Parisian postage 15 centimes, up to fifteen grammes ; 
and the local provincial postage 15 centimes, up to ten 
grammes, for prepaid letters, National postage includes 
Corsica and Algeria, 

Apropos of Corsica, some amiable statistics have been 
published respecting the crimes of that island. A popula- 
tion of 260,000 souls gives an average of yearly assassina- 
tions of fifty-five to sixty. This does not include the attempts 
at murder. The murders in the rest of France are about ten 
per annum to the same number of inhabitants. The principle 
of the vendetta is far from overthrown in Corsica, 

Your London readers may have seen a photographic copy 
of Emile Bayard’s sensational picture, entitled “Sedan.” The 
rout of Sept. 2 is depicted in all its exaggerated incidents. 
Linesmen, cavalry, artillery, zouaves, are crowding out of the 
choked gateway, with every expression of dismay, anger, 
revenge; the drawbridge is choked with the dead and dying ; 
the town is in ruins; abandoned arms strew the way ; and 
amid the throng an open carriage conveys the lethargic 
Emperor, calmly smoking a cigarette. The design is, of course, 
a cruel libel; and a member of the Right has resolved to 
apply atu guogue. He has commissioned a rising young artist 
to draw a companion picture, to be called “Orleans.” It is to 
show the rout of the Army of the Loire, the soldiers without 
coats or shoes, laboriously tramping along tori-up roads, in 
dreadful weather, while Gambetta, the organiser of the defeat, 
rides gaily by in his berline, smoking a cigar, and arrayed in 
the furred cloak and varnished boots with which he is histo- 
rically associated. 

SPAIN. 

A great reception was given at the palace, last Saturday, 
in honour of Prince Humbert, who was to leave on Monday 
for Lisbon. On Monday the King and the Prince reviewed 
the troops. Splendid weather prevailed, and a large concourse 
of people assembled. 

The expected amnesty has been published at Madrid. The 
preamble says :—“ The Government knows the secret resourcess 
of the adversaries of the present political régime, is fully aware 
of their weakness and powerlessness, and is itself su'ficiently 
strong to put down any revolt against the Constitution or the 
dynasty.” The amnesty extends to all persons condemned for 
political offences of every kind committed in Spain. Among’ 
political offences are included attempts to falsify or exercise 
pressure upon the free expression of the electoral suffrages, 
Liability before the civil courts for acts contravening the law 
remains unremitted. 

} GERMANY. 

The Minister of Public Worship in Bavaria has, in a com- 
munication to the Archbishop of Munich, defined the position 
of the Government in regard to the Church question. He 
reviews the course hitherto taken by the Bishops, points out 
that their conduct is opposed to the.Constitution, and declares 
that the Government will protect the Catholics in all acts 
which are in conformity with the Constitution. 

The King and Queen of Saxony have left for Stolzenfels. 
His Majesty has appointed the Crown Prince as his repre- 
sentative for all affairs of State during his absence. 

A German paper announces, as an outcome of the late 
Imperial conferences at Gastein, the formation of a Peace 
League for Europe, and that not only Austria, Germany, and 
Italy have given in their adhesion, but that Russia is likely 
to join the movement. 

The fortifications of Dantzie are to be increased by the 
erection of a strong fort of middle size on Holm, an island not 
far from the mouth of the Vistula, 

The strike of masons at Berlin has terminated. The work- 
men held a meeting on Sunday, and unanimously resolved to 
abandon the contest. ‘The movement has, therefore, met the 
fate that has befallen all similar agitations of late years in 
Germany. Itis estimated that this strike has cost the workmen 
about 200,000 thalers wages. 


AUSTRO-HUNGARY. 

The Austrian Governmenthas taken the initiative in meeting 
the wishes of the inhabitants of the Italian Tyrol for greater 
autonomy. The Governor of the Tyrol has been instructed 
to confer with German and Italian men of note with this 
object. It appears, however, that the persons consulted in the 
Tyrol have made demands which are inconsistent with the 
unity of that province, and the development of the Govern- 
ment’s views has consequently for the present been prevented. 


SWEDEN, 

Ascheme for the reorganisation of the Swedish army has 
been submitted to the Chamber by the Minister of War. Itis 
proposed to maintain the principle of conscription, and the 
regular pay of the soldier will be 100 thalers per annum, 


AMERICA, 

The British and United States Governments have chosen 
Count Luigi Corti, the Italian Minister at Washington, as third 
arbitrator under the Treaty of Washington to decide those 
questions not comprised in the Alabama claims. : 

‘A Reuter’s telegram from Washington says that the State 
Department notifies the claimants under the Treaty of 
Washington to present their claims without delay. 

‘A railway collision occurred on Saturday near Boston. The 
engine exploded, the cars took fire, and the passengers were 
crushed and scalded. Twenty persons are dead and thirty are 
injured. Itis feared that in the majority of the cases the 
wounds will prove fatal. Another telegram announces the 
occurrence of an explosion, by the bursting of the vessel’s boilers, 
on board the Ocean Wave, near Mobile, and consequent injury 
to life or limb of upwards of seventy persons, 


The powder magazines at Lamia, Greece, were last week 
struck by lightning, Great destruction was caused in the town. 
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The Geographical Congress, sitting at Antwerp, hasaw arded 
a medal to Dr. Livingstone, and a second to M, Garnier, the 
explorer at Cambogia. 


Among the other shipping disasters through the late gale 
in the North Sea is the loss of a Blyth brig, with eight of the 
crew, off the Norwegian coast. 


A member of the Alpine Club says that if people ascending 
mountains would only take the precaution of using square- 
headed nails in their shoes, placed in two or three rows diagon- 
ally from the ball of the foot outward, a slip would be next to 
impossible. The writer speaks from an experience of ten years. 


Some of the Continental journals say that the betrothal of 
Princess Mary Hlizabeth of Prussia to the Grand Duke Alexis 
of Russia will ere long be officially announced. The Grand 
Duke is twenty-two years of age; the Princess is the eldest 
daughter of Prince Frederick Charles and Princess Mary of 
Anhalt, She was born in 1855, 


A collision occurred, on Monday evening, in the Irish 
Channel, during a dense fog, between the mail-steamer 
Prussian, from Quebec to Liverpool, and the new steamer on 
the short sea route, whereby the latter was sunk. Fortunately 
all the passengers and crew were saved and landed by the 
Prussian at Donaghadee. 


Sir Rcederick Murchison has received a letter from Dr, 
Kirk, at Zanzibar, dated July 19, 1871, in which he states :— 
“I can, I regret to say, give no further accounts of 
Livingstone, What last I wrote about his visit to that little- 
known place west of Tanganyika is confirmed, and the Arabs 
from that quarter seem to count him quite one of the residents 
of those places. There is certainly no ill-feeling on the part 
of the Arabs to him, The little jealousy they seem to have 
shown at first has passed off, and I sent_a letter a few days 
ago by the first caravan of the season to Ujiji. Do not despair. 
The doctor is moving slowly, but safely ; he evidently feels his 
way, and is determined to leave little doubts behind him,” 


The following despatch, dated Yokohama, July 22, was 
received at San Francisco on the 15th ult,:—“ A heavy typhoon 
at Kobe, on July 4, caused the loss of 400 lives. Several vessels 
were wrecked, including the Pride of the Thames—the captain, 
two mates, and the steward being drowned. The damage to 
property is estimated at 500,000 dols.”’ | The New York Herald 
of the 15th ult., alluding to the calamity, says :—‘ About four 
weeks ago a tidal wave, caused by a volcanic eruption, swept 
over the little island of Tagolanda, and drowned 416 persons. 
We cannot but think that there is some connection between 
the iwo disasters. The two places will probably prove to be in 
the came line of climate or meteorological disturbance. It will 
be remembered that at the time of the last great South 
American earthquake Chili and Peru on one side of the Pacific, 
and New Zealand and Australia on the other, were affected 
within about twenty-four hours by a similar disturbance of 
natural forces,” , 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


The will of the Right Hon. Joseph Thaddeus Lord Dormer, 
Baron Dormer, of Wenge, Bucks, late of Grove Park, near 
Warwick, was proved, in the London Court, on the 25th ult., 
by his son, the Right Hon. John Baptiste Joseph Lord Dormer, 
Barcn Dormer (formerly of the Grenadier Guards), power being 
yeserved to the Right Hon. Elizabeth Anne Lady Dormer, the 
relict, one of the two executors appointed in thewill. The per- 
sonality was sworn under £16,000. His Lordship was formerly 
an cfiicer of rank in the Austrian army, in which service his 
father had been a General. The will bears date November, 
1866, and his Lordship died July 5 last, aged eighty-one. He 
bequeaths to his wife, who is the eldest daughter of Sir Henry 
Joseph Tichborne, Bart., all her jewels and paraphernalia, and 
an immediate legacy of £500 beyond all other provision ; and, 
having a power vested in him over a sum of £12,000, he makes 
an appointment of the same amongst his younger surviving 
children, his youngest son having died previous to the date of 
the will, and leaves the residue of his personal estate and all 
his unsettled real estate to his eldest son and successor, the 
present Baron Dormer. 

The will of the Hon. Katherine Annabella Lady Brooke 
Pechell, daughter of Cecil, twelfth Lord de la Zouche, and 
relict of Admiral Pechell, R.N., late of Castle Goring, near 
Shoreham, Sussex, was proved in London, on the 23rd ulb., by 
her two sons-in-law, Sir Percy Burrell, Bart., and Alfred 
Plantagenet Frederick Charles Somerset, Esq., the joint acting 
executors, The personalty was sworn under £25,000. Her 
Ladyship died, July 29 last, at Hampton Court Palace, aged 
seventy-nine, having executed her will Aug. 14, 1860, with 
two codicils, both dated July 10, 1868. She has left legacies to 
her servants, and to Lucy Miller an annuity of £30, To her 
(the testatrix’s) granddaughter Gwendoline Somerset there is 
a legacy of £1000. Her Ladyship devises and bequeaths be- 
tween her two daughters, Henrietta Katherine, wife of Sir 
Percy Burrell, and Adelaide Harriet, wife of Alfred Planta- 
genet F.C. Somerset, the residue of her personal estate and all 
her real estates, and leaves the advowson of the Rectory of 
Clapham to her daughter Lady Burrell. : 

The late Mrs. Eliza Easton, wife of Percival Dean Easton, 
Esq., of The Cedars, Broxbourne, Herts, has by her will, 
proved in London on July 29 last, left the following charitable 
bequests :—To the London Missionary Society, British and 
Foreign Bible Society, Naval and Military Bible Society, 
Moravian Missions, City Missions, and Missions to the Jews, 
each a legacy of £100 free of duty. 

In the abstract of the will of Mr. William Gater, of South 
Stoneham, Hants, given in our Number for Aug. 12, the name 
of the testator’s nephew, John Gater, ought to have been given 
(not Colson, as therein stated) as that of the residuary legatee 
of both the real and the personal estate. 

To the notice in our last Number of General Sir C. N, 
O’Donnell’s will we ought to add that, by the codicil, Lien- 
tenant-Colonel John Vize O’Donnell is appointed residuary 
legatee. The bequest of the leaseholds in Middlesex to Colonel 
J. W,d.Quseley is by way of trust, and in order that they 
may, so far as possible, descend to Colonel J. V. O'Donnell. and 
his issue, and, failing his issue, in the line of entail pre-. 
scribed by the testator’s father, * 


iy 


The Wilts County Mirror states that the late Mr. Giles: 
Loder, who lived in that county, besides bequests to other: 
charities, amounting to from £35,000 to £40,000, has left to® 
the Salisbury Infirmary £5000; to the Salisbury National 
School, £1000 ; and to the charities for the Relief of Widows 
and Orphans of Poor Clergy in the counties of Wilts and 
Dorset, £1000. 


The skull and antlers of what must have been an elk of 
very large proportions were recently dug out of a waste bog 
which is being reclaimed in Cormula, near Dungannon. The 
horns are very massive, measuring twenty inches round the 
base and six feet from tip to tip. They were imbedded in marl, 
aud are in a good state of preservation, 
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METROPOLITAN NEWS. 


Mr, F. S. Barff, the Assistant Professor of Chemistry at 
University College, has been elected to the chair of chemistry 
recently established at the Royal Academy of Aris. 


Noble’s model of the proposed statue to Oliver Cromwell, 
recently placed in front cf Palace-yard, near the Houses of 
Parliament, was removed on Tuesday. 


The past and present students of Guy's Hospital have pre- 
sented to Mr. Cock a testimonial of a massive silver épergne, 
made by Hunt and Roskell, on his retirement from the office 
of senior surgeon. 


At a conference of the Friends of Temperance, held in St- 
James’s Hall on Tuesday afternoon, Harl Russell described Mr. 
Bruce’s Licensing Bill as very unsatisfactory. and denounced 
the manner in which it was treaied by the Government as still 
more unsatisfactory. 


The Royal Dramatic College has received a second donation 
of £1000 from “T.R.R.;” and an additional contribution of 
£1000 has been made by “ G. R. F.” to the funds of the Metro- 
politan Convalescent Institution, Walton-on-Thames, Mitcham, 
and Hendon. 

Dr. Buchanan, the senior medical inspector of the Privy 
Council, has been actively engaged during the past three 
weeks in endeavouring to promote unity of action among the 
local authorities of the port of London, so as to adopt pre- 
ventive measures with reference to cholera and other epidemic 
diseases, A meeting was held at Whitehall, on the 25th ult., 
at which ten representatives out of the thirteen districts 
interested were present, and resolutions were adopted very 
favourable to ihe objects that the Privy Council authorities 
desired to accomplish. Apropos of this subject, we may men- 
tion that a report on the hygienic condition of the port of 
London has recently been published by Messrs. Simpkin and 
Marshall (the authorship of which is ascribed to Mr. Harry 
Leach), which contains, in a very succinct form, many valu- 
able statistical particulars, that show how necessary it is that 
some definite sanitary supervision of the port should be 
organised and continued en permanence. 

The seventh summer show of the East Tower Hamlets 
Amateur Floviculiural Society was held, on Monday and 
Tuesday, in the large hall of the Eagle Tavern, Mile-End- 
road, Additional interest attaches to this exhibition from the 
fact that the society is essentially one of working men, the 
majority of whom are inhabitants of Bethnal-green and the 
locality.——Another of those unpretending but useful flower 
shows, which are increasing in number every year, was held, 
on Monday and Tuesday, at the Artillery Hall, Romford-road, 
Stratford. The exhibition was that of the Gurney Floricul- 
tural Society, established, two years ago, for the encourage- 
ment of floriculture amongst the working classes of the east of 
London. Sir Antonio Brady is president ; and Mr, Wingfield 
Baker, M.P., and Mr. A, Johnston, M.P., vice-presidents ——— 
A flower show was held, on Wednesday, at the Crystal Palace, 

ccmprising the second exhibition of the Metropolitan Society 
for the Encouragement of Florists’ Flowers. There was a 
rich and, considering the period of the year, full display of 
roses, dahlias, hollyhocks, gladiolus, and French and German 
asters. The specimens were of a very choice description, and 
the roses and hollyhocks challenged special admiration, In 
addition to the award of prizes for flowers, there was a special 
prize-list offered by the Crystal Palace Company and others 
for table decorations, and, in addition to the prizes, first-class 
certificates were awarded, 

On Sunday another encyclical letter from the Pope, 
addressed to “all Patriarchs, Primates, Archbishops, Bishops, 
. and other Ordinaries in the Communion of the Apostolic See,” 
was read by order of Archbishop Manning at high mass in all 
the Roman Catholic churches and chapels of the metropolis 
and its neighbourhood. It announced the fact that during 
the past week the Pontificate of his Holiness had actually ex- 
ceeded that of St. Peter—namely, twenty-five years, two months, 
and nine days. It thanked the Roman Catholic prelates for 
their prayers and for those of “ the faithful ” at a time “when 
we have been deprived of our city, the capital of the whole 
Christian world,” and for the “frequent demonstrations with 
which they have affirmed the inviolable rights which, with 
incredible audacity, have been and continue to be trampled 
under foot.” The Pope then adds his “ acknowledgments for 
the coming together of so many of the faithful from all parts 
to Reme to console him and to turn his sorrow into joy,” and 
for the promptitude with which “the poor as well as the rich 
of all Christian countries have endeavoured to aid the poverty 
to which we have been reduced.” He adds, ‘“ With hands and 
eyes uplifted to Heaven, we offer to God all that has been 
given to us by our children in His name;” and that his con- 
stant prayer is that “God will bestow on them in return, both 
in this world and in the next, that rich reward which we 
cannot give for all their good wishes for the peace of the 
world, the victory of the Church, and the liberty of the Holy 
See;” and he concludes by urging the prelates of Christendom 
to keep united to each other so as “‘to present a compact array 
to the enemies of God, who with new stratagems and violence 
ageail the Church which never can be destroyed by any human 
agexcy.” 


THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


Several Illustrations have appeared in this Journal showing 
both the general aspects and the contents of particular depart 
ments in the International Exhibition. The French depart- 
ment, on the ground ficor, was not opened till late in the month 
of June, allowance being made for the loss of time caused by 
the unhappy war in France; but it forms a very important 
section of the whole Exhibition, and the view we present this 
week is not-the least attractive. The galleries constructed 
specially for the display of French industrial and artistic chefs- 
d@oeuvre extend along three sides of a quadrangle, the fourth side 
of which isa corridor, leading from the Fernery to the Porcelain 
Department ; while the epace thereby inclosed, laid out as a 
garden, with benches and sheltering plants, is an agreeable 
lounge for persons resorting to the counters of the restaurateur 
close at hand, One of the three galleries or hails comprised in 
this range of buildings is,occupied by stalls filled with bronzes, 
pottery, goldsmiths’ work, jewellery, glass and enamel, clocks, 
boxes, lamps, fans, silks, laces and millinery, and other artivles 
de Paris, In another gallery are displayed some beautiful 
carpets and decorative wares of a large size ; but the walls of 
the north gallery are lined with pictures, and sculpture is 
placed in the open corridor. We have already borne testimony 
| to the character of the French fine-art contributions, Every 
| visitor to the Exhibition will desire that a lqng term of 
European peace and of social good order in France may permit 
our clever and enterprising neighbours to recover their former 
| pogition in the world’s amicable contest to produce the best and 
prettiest things. § 


The annual show of the Ww hitby Agricultural Society was 
held on Wednesday. At the dinner in the evening Mr, W, H. 
Gladstone, M.P., presided, 
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PRINCESS LOUISE AT INVERARY. 


The reception of the Queen’s daughter, Princess Louise and 
Marchioness of Lorne, the wife of the Duke of Argyll’s eldest 
son and heir, when she was first ‘ brought home ” by her hus- 
band, the Marquis of Lorne, to his father’s house at Inverary, 
has been an event of much interest to all her friends, whose 
number is equal to that of the Queen’s loyal subjects. It was 
on Wednesday week, after a brief sojourn at Roseneath, on the 
shore of that arm of the sea which meets the estuary of the 
Clyde, that the Marquis and the Princess went on to Inverary, 
their way being to ascend Loch Lon; in a steam-yacht, to land 
at Arrochar, and travel by the carriage-road across to the 
head of Loch Fyne. The weather was rainy, unfortunately for 
the good people of Argyleshire, who had intended to 
make this occasion a very pleasant holiday. The vessels on 
Loch Long and Loch Goil, as well as the houses on shore which 
the yacht Columba had to pass, were decorated with flags; and 
a triumphal arch, of heather intermixed with flowers, was 
erected at the landing-stage at Arrochar, where the 9th 
Dumbartonshire Volunteers formed a guard of honour. 
Having accepted a bouquet of flowers from a party of young 
ladies, accompanied by Mr. Colquhoun, her Royal Highness, 
with her husband, entered a carriage drawn by four greys, and 
was conveyed through Glen Croe, past “Rest and be 
Thankful,” to Inverary. A large fleet of yachts and steam- 
boats, which lay in the bay of Loch Fyne, had brought 


to that little town a multitude of visitors. The 
vessels, the town, and the castle were adorned 
with flags; there was an arch of heather and 


colours, with initial letters emblazoned thereon, at the 
gate of the Duke’s grounds; and the artillery and rifle 
volunteers of Argyle and Bute mustered in considerable force. 
But the arrival of the Princess and the Marquis actually took 
place half an hour earlier than was expected, at two o'clock in 
the afternoon, and the inhabitants of Inverary were quite 
taken by surprise. <A select company, with the Duke's 
family and household servants, was assembled in the 
entrance-hall—a light iron and glass structure, which was 
adorned with ferns, shrubs, and flowering plants, The 
Duke’s men, wearing a picturesque livery, and bearing 
Lochaber axes, were in attendance. When the Priacess, 
wrapped in a shawl of Clan Campbell tartan, with a 
silver brooch to fasten it, alighted with her lord from 
the carriage and went up the steps, received by the Duke of 
Argyll, there was a hearty outburst of kind feeling, to which 
the Marquis replied with a few words of thanks, turning back 
from the steps to address the crowd. This is the scene repre- 
sented in the Illustration on our front page. The Duchess of 
Argyll, with several of her sons and daughters, the Rev. Mr. 
Story, of Roseneath, and the Rev. Dr. Norman Macleod, were 
with the Duke, In the course of the afternoon the Provost of 
the town of Inverary came and presented an address of wel- 
come; the gift of the Clan Campbell, a superb necklace and 
locket of pearls and diamonds, was presented to her Royal 
Highness by Sir Donald Campbell, of Dunstaffnage; and 
Lord Lorne was presented with the claymore or High- 
land sword given to him by the Argyle and Bute Artillery 
Volunteers, of whom he is commander, They dined with 
a quiet family party at the castle. The streets of the town 
were illuminated that evening. On the next day (Thursday 
week) there was a review of the 105th Lanarkshire, or 
Glasgow, Rifle Volunteers, invited by the Duke to Inverary, 
the Marquis of Lorne being honorary Colonel of this regiment. 
There was, next, the presentation, in the County Hall, of a 
superb piece of silver plate, given by subscription of the 
Argyleshire landowners to the Marquis of Lorne, This cere- 
mony was followed by the exhibition of Highland games in the 
park; but the rain spoiled all outdoor enjoyment. The 
Duchess of Argyll gave a ball that night, in a pavilion erected 
at Cherry-Tree Park, not far from the castle. The Argyle 
Regatta, on Loch I’yne, was the chief performance of the 
Friday, but the weather continued to be very bad; the 
Princess and the Marquis nevertheless went on board their 
yacht, and passed a little way down the loch, to see the aquatic 
sports. The inhabitants of Inverary, on the same day, gave 
her Royal Highness a very pretty litile carriage and pair of 
ponies, which, as she soon showed them, she knew how to 
drive in the park. Some further Illustrations may perhaps be 
engraved, 

A View of Inverary appeared in this Journal at the time 
of the marriage of Princess Louise to the Marquis of Lorne. 
The little town of that name, with the castle adjoining the 
town, stands near the head of Loch Fyne, an arm of the sea 
which penetrates sixty miles into the mainland of Argyleshire, 
almost parallel with the Firth of Clyde and its northern inlet, 
Loch Long. Inverary is the county town, and has the 
privileges of a Royal burgh, but is a mere village in size and 
population, subsisting chiefly on the herring trade. Its situ- 
ation is on the western shore of the loch, at the confluence 
of two small rivers, the Aray and the Shiray, whose valleys or 
glens are separated by a range of hills, terminating in the 
cone-shaped wooded hill of Dunaquoich. One of the few 
remarkable things in the town is the old market-cross, orna- 
mented with sculptured figures of animals and tracery, which 
is said to have been brought from the ruined monastery of 
Jona, There is also, near the church, an obelisk to comme- 
morate the death of some of the Campbells in 1685, who were 
executed for the revolt againstJames II, OurTllustration shows 
the monument erected in honour of Archibald, the eighth 
Earl and first Marquis of Argyll, who was beheaded at Edin- 
burgh in 1660, upon the restoration of the Stuarts, because he 
had submitted to Oliver Cromwell, as all the chief nobility of 
Scotland did, after the battle of Worcester. He was a zealous 
Covenanter, but still a Royalist, and had with his own hands 
put the crown on the head of Charles II, His son, another 
Archibald, the ninth Harl of Argyll, was likewise beheaded, in 
1685, for aiding the rebellion of the Duke of Monmouth, though 
he, more constant to the Royal cause than his father, had 
laboured zealously for Charles II, till the Restoration. 

The present ducal residence was begun and finished by 
Archibald, the third Duke of Argyll (1744-61), from designs 
by Adam. It stands on the right bank of the river Aray, near 
its mouth, and within a few yards of the site of the old 
baronial castle, built by one of the early chiefs of the Campbells 
(1572-1413), of which not a vestige now remains. Clustering 
round this ancient pile, or struggling along the slope towards 
the river, lay in former times the old town of Inverary, which 
has long since disappeared, At the date of Pennant’s tour 
through Scotland (1768) the old town was described as “com- 
posed of the most wretched hovels that could be imagine.” 
The founder of the new castle, however, prepared the way by 
laying out and commencing a new township about a quarter of 
a mile to the south of the castle and facing the little bay at 
the river mouth. Though Duke Archibald did not live to see 
his designs fully carried out, the present neat town of Inverary, 
the work of his immediate successors, bears testimony to the 
original plan. 

Tnverary Castle is a large quadrangular three-storied 
building; with a reund tower at each corner, and a mas- 
sive square tower rising to the same height above the 
main structure, and lighting, through its broad case- 
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ments of Gothic outline, the lofty 
central hall, staircase, and galleries 
underneath. There is a sunk area all 
round, spanned like a moat by a stone 
bridge at each entrance. The principal 
door was originally to the south, but was 
shifted to the north front. This entrance 
has been covered in with a strong iron- 
framed plate-glass vestibule, from de- 
signs by Sir Digby Wyatt. The material 
used in the construction of the house is 
a micaceous stone from the opposite side 
of Lochfyne, and from quarries in the 
neighbourhood. This stone is of a bluish 
tinge, and so soft as to be easily dressed, 
yet very durable. Upwards of £300,000 
was expended during the first fifty years 
in completing and fitting up the ducal 
mansion, and in laying out, planting, 
and embellishing the grounds. 

Entering the castle by the vestibule 
we have mentioned, an outer hall gives 
access to a lofty guard-room, overarched 
by the central tower and provided with 
armorial ornaments fitting the home of 
a great Highland chief. The walls ex- 
hibit various kinds of weapons, repre- 
senting the warlike equipment of every 
age, from the primitive bow and arrow 
and the Lochaber axe to the brown bess 
used by the Argyleshire Fencibles at the 
Battle of Culloden. Here also hang the 
well-worn colours of the 91st (Argyle- 
shire) Highlanders, which were handed 
< yer to the custody of the Duke of Argyll 
about three years ago, having been 
faithfully guarded by the regiment for 
twenty-six years. Facing these are the 
banners of the old county militia, or 
fencibles, who did good service to their 
King and country on the field of Cul- 
loden. They find here a safe and appro- 
priate resting-place. From this central 
hall, now used as a billiard-room, there 
is communication, direct or by corridors, 
with all the principal apartments and 
with the ample staircase and galleries 
leading to the rooms above. On the 
first floor, which rests entirely upon 
arched masonry, are sixteen rooms ; the 
principal drawing-room to the right on 
entering, and the dining-room to the 
left ; the saloon on the south front, with 
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the Duchess’s drawing-room and boudoir 
opening off to the left; the state bed- 
room, with dressing-rooms attached (one 
of the latter forming the Duke's 
business-room), facing Lochfyne ; three 
or four libraries and cabinets. Several 
of these apartments are hung with 
tapestries ; but the walls of the saloon, 
libraries, and galleries are graced with 
numerous paintings, including many 
family portraits, by some of the first 
masters. There is a small organ in the 
north gallery, The other parts and 
appliances of this stately edifice are in 
keeping with those described. The first 
Duke who actually inhabited the castle 
as it now stands was the present Duke’s 
grandfather (1770-1806), several years 
Commander-in-Chief in Scotland, and 
who died the oldest Field-Marshal in the 
British Army. 

The picturesque and romantic scenery 
of “The Land of Lorne’’—that is, the 
western or seaward portion of Argyle- 
shire, opposite the Isle of Mull—was dis- 
played in a former series of Illustrations, 
and was minutely described. Loch Awe, 
one of the grandest of the fresh-water 
lakes in the West Highlands, with its 
lofty surrounding mountains and _ its 
numerous wooded islands, is the chief 
feature of natural sublimity and beauty 
in this district. Kilchurn Castle, which 
stands under the mighty Ben Cruachan, 
at the north-eastern or lower end of 
Loch Awe, was the subject of one of our 
Engravings. The one now presented is 
a view of the Pass of Awe, through 
which the river Awe pours from Loch 
Awe into Loch Etive. “ Here the moun- 
tains on both sides close in with a start- 
ling abruptness, casting an eternal shade 
on the deep dark waters.” A little 
farther down this arm of the lake—ter- 
minated by two rocks called the Brander, 
which form astraightinclined channel— 
gives place to a furious cataract, the 
waters foaming over a bed of granite 
and whinstone, till they find an easier 
descent to Loch Etive. This place was 
the scene of a battle, in 1309, between 
Robert Bruce and the Macdougall, Lord 
of Lorne, 
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BIRTHS. 


On the 25th ult., at 108, Marina, St. Leonards-on-Sea, the wife of Joan 
East Hunter Pey'on, Usq., of a son and heir. 
At 127, Gcorge-street, Edinburgh, Lady Elma Thurlow. of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES, 


On the 24th ult., at Milverton, Warwickshire, by the Rev. A, Aylward, 
M.A., Rector of Brede, Sussex, brother-in-law of the bride, and the Rev. C. 
Carus-Wilson, Vicar of Ramsgate, her cousin, Captain Edward Carter, late of 
the 90th Infantry, to Eleanor, youngest child of the late Thos, Frewen, Esq., 
and Anne (bis first wife), of Brickwal!, Sussex. 

Qn the 24th ult., at Guilsborough, Northants, Thomas Orde Hastings, only 
son of the late Rev. sohn Lees and Lady Louisa Lees, to Grace, only ehildof J. W. 

Batemen, Esa., Secretary of the Duchy ef Cornwall, and granddaughter of the 
late Lieut.-Colonel Blacker, C.B., Surveyor-General of India. 

On the 23rd ult,, ab Meiklefolla Episcopal Chapel, Aberdeenshire, by the 
Rev. J, W. Reeve, Incumbent ef Portman Chapel, London, John A, Tinne, Bsq., 
Briarley Aigburth, Lancashire, to Elizabeth, widow of Hatley Frore, Ksq., 
Macras Civil Service, one cf the Judges of the High Court of Judicature of 
that Presidency, and 28, Cambridge-square, Hyde Park, London. Indian papers 
please co 

On th nd ult., ab St. Paul’s, Victoria Park, Clifton, by the Rev. Canon 

fathar, Vicar, assisted by the Rev. Canon Cooper, Vicar of Holy Trinity, 
Bristcl, Frank William, eldest son of P. J. Smith, of Bristol, to Lina Elizabeth, 
only ter of Stafi Comniander J, W. Lowe, Royal Navy. 
ilt., at St. Luke's Church, Chelsea, by the Rev. G. F. Grundy, 
s he Rey. Edward Bulkeley, George Duncan Irvine, E3q., Madras 
Civil Scrvice, to Emily Gertrude Kelly, youngest daughter of T, Maguire, Misq., 


The Vale, Chelsea, 
DEATHS. 


On the 27th ult., at Valverde, Andalusia, Spain, from an attack of typhoid 
ever, Harry Deewra, second surviving son of Thomas and Hlizabeta Doewra, 
of London, and Swanage, Dorset, in his 26th year. 
On the 9th ult., Countess Poulett, wife of the present Harl Poulett, at 
Brovgbam-terrace, Southsea. 
*,* The charge for the insertion of Births, Marriages, and Deaths is Five 
Shiilings for each announcement. 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK ENDING SEPT. 9, 


SUNDAY, Sept. 3.—Thirteenth Sunday after Trinity. 

Divine Service: St. Paul’s Cathedral, 10.30 am., the Rev, John Vigden 
Povah, M.A., Minor Canon, Rector of St. Anne's, Alderszate-street ; 
$.15 p.m., the Rev. Canon Lightfoot, D,D. 

Westminster Abbey, 10 a.m. and 3 p.m., probably Canon Conway. 

Chapels Royal: St. James’s, noon, the Rey. F, Garden, M,A., Sub-Dean of 
the Chapels Royal. 

Wohiteball, 11 a.m. and 3 p.m., uncertain, 

Saroy, 11.30 a.m. and 7 p.m, the Rev. J. H. Maclean, M.A., Assistant 
Chaplain. 

MonpdAY, 4.— Revolution at Paris: establishment of a Government of 
National Defence, under General Trochu, 1870. 

TUESDAY, 5,—Old Bartholomew's Day, Gloucester Musical Festival begins, 

WEDNESDAY, 6.—Moon's last quarter,10.10 p.m. Gloucester Musical Festival. 
Royal Horticultural Society, fruit and floral, 11am.; general, 3 p.m. ; 
promenade, 3.30 p.m. 

THURSDAY, 7.—Triunmphal entry of Garibaldi into Naples; flight of 

, Francis II,, 1860. Gloucester Musical Festival closes, Royal Ca.edonian 
Asylum, general court, 2 p.m. 

FRIDAY, 8.—Capture of the Malakoff and fall of Sebastopol, 1855, 
Musevm reopens. 

GATURDAY, 9.—The great Municipal Reform Act passed, 1835. Royal Horti- 
cultural Society, promenade, 3.30 p.m. 


British 


TIMES OF HIGH WATER AT LONDON BRIDGE 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 9, 


Sunday, | Monday. | Tuesday, | Wednesday. | Thursday, | Friday, | Saturday. 
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THE WEATHER, 


RESULTS OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS AT THE 
KEW CEBSEBYATORY OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 
Lat, 51° 28’6” N.; Long. 0° 1847" W.; Height above Sea, 34 feet. 
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The following are the readings of the meteorological instruments for the 
above days, in order, at ten a.m. :— 


Barometer (ininches) corrected = 7 | 29-888 | 30°19 | 30°439 | 307445 | Bor"196 
Temperature of Air - - 641-6 61°32] 69°59] 60°92] 65°22 
‘Temperature of Evaporation = = 58°82] 53-39] 51°67 | 53°09] 57°42) 57959 
Direction of Wind ~ = ‘| SW. | SSW.| WS. | WSW.| NNW.| ENE. | ESE, 

R. SANTLEY’S FAREWELL CONCERT. — Mr. 


- SANTLEY has the honour to announce that he will givea FAREWELL CONCERT, 
at ST JAMES’S HALL, on MONDAY EVENING, SEPT, 11, it being his last appearance 
in Lendecn prior to his departure for the United States. Vocalists—Miss Edith Wynne 
and Madame Florence Lancia, Madame Blanche Cole and Madame Corrani, Miss Enriquez 
and Madame Patey ; Mr. Nerdblom and Mr. W. H. Cammings, Mr. Patey and Mr, Santiey. 
Pianoforte, Mr. Lindsay Sloper and Mr. G. A. Osborne. Conductors, Mr, L. L. Hatton 
and Mr. Sidney Nayler. Stalls, 6s.; Family Tickets for Four, 2ls.; Baleony,3s.; Area, 
2s, ; Gallery and Orchestra, 1s. Tickets to be had of Austin, St. James's Hall; Chappell 
and Co., New Bond-street; Boosey and Co., Holles-street ; Keith, Prowse, and Oo., Cheap- 
side ; and Hays, 4, Royal Exchange-buildings, 


R. and MRS. GERMAN REED'S New Entertainment, 
entitled NFAR RELATIONS, written by Arthur Sketchley ; and the RIVAL 
COMPOSERS.—ROYAL GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent-street. Admis- 
sion, Is., 2s., 38., and 58—Due notice will be given of the reappearance of Mr, Corney 
Grain, who is indisposed, 


T. JAMES’S HALL.—On MONDAY AFTER- 
NOON, at Three, the CHRISTY MINSTRELS will give an Extra Grand and Iliumi- 
nated Day Performance, being the eighteenth of the series of Monday Afternoon Enter- 


tainments, Most attractive Programme. Doors openat2.20, From 
t the Christys’ Hallis but one minute’s walk, re ° ° Perel Baas, 


> * * . . 
T. JAMES’S HALL, Piccadilly—Every Night at Hight ; 
. MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, and SATURDAYS at Three and Hight, all the Year 
Round. The sparkling and delightful entertainment of the CHRISTY MINSTRELS, which 
has attracted densely-crowded and fashionable audiences to this Hall for upwards of Six 
Consecutive Years, without a single night’s intermission, Sundays, Good Fridays, and 
‘Christmas Days alone excepted, Visitors to London during the International Exhibition 
should bear in mind that they must not confound the Performances of this Company with 
those given hy the host of imitators who go about the country assuming their titie, The 
Christy Minstrels never have performed, never will | pease out of London, Fauteuils, 
5s. ; Stalls, 3s.; Area, 2s,; Gallery, 1s, Children under Twelve, half price to Stalls and 
Area re Children in arms are not admitted, Doors open for Day Performance at 2.30; 
for the Evening, at 7.30. No fees or extra charges whatsoever. Ladies can retain their 
bonnets in all ce ot the hell, Places may be secured at Keith, Prowse, Cheapside; 
Hay's, Cornhill; Austin’s, St, James’s Hall Proprietors, Messrs, G, W. Moore and 
Brederick Burgess, 


SLE OF WIGHT.—THROUGH TRAIN and BOAT 


SERVICE, from Victoria and London Bridge as under :— 
| 


— Fast. | Fast. Fast. Fast.) A, | Fast.| Fast 

7 | &m,/ am. | a&m.| am.| pm.) p.m.| pm.| p.m.) pm, 

Victoria +. Depart = -."| 6.50| 7.45) 9,59! 11.49| 2,0| 259|.4.0| 4.53| 6.59 
Kensington 3 s+ | = | 725 9.35) M17) 1.25) 245] 349) 3.40| 617 
Cheleea +s yg — | 7.30 9,49) 11,22 | 1.29 | 2.4)| 3.45) 3.45) 6 22 
Clapham Junc'ion ,, 6.59 | 7.54 9,59) 11,49} 2,9] 3.0) 4,9) 429! 6.59 
London Bridge sy, 7.0) 8.0 10, 0/1150) 2.5) 300}°4,1))-5.-51]-7. 0 
Portsmouth Arrive oe | 9.40 | 11,55 12.55) 2, 5] 4.50 | 5.5) | 6.32) 7,25 | 10.29 
Ryd nn +» | 10,25 1240 1.49) 245! 5.40! 7.15] 7.15] 8.5) — 
e . 5! 8,5] 7,50| 7.55] 265] 845) — 

fi 25 | 3.25 8.25 | 8.2)| 8.25] 9.25] — 

yy 31) 3.48) 6.34) 8.4)°8. 4] 934+ — 

+ .33| 3.55, 6.40! 81)! 8.19] 9.40) — 

ay 53} 4.9) 6.52! 882! 8.22] 9671 — 


rrr pet ene Sa a a lc 
= ferse? ieee BUREO SYS ODTY, Tel 
ingle Lickets for all places in the Isle of Wight are available for two daya (to b 
the journey at Southsea, Ryde, or Cowes), and Return Tickets for four days. a neu 
By order, J. P. KNiqur, General Manager. 


ONDON INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION of 1871 
will CLOSE on SEPT. 30, ADMISSION DAILY, EXCEPT WEDNESDAYS, from 
Ten a.m. to Six p.m., One Shilling; on Wednesdays, Ialf a Crown, 


ORG GALLERY.—GUSTAVE DORE, 35, New Bond- 

street, EXHIBITION of PICTURES, including TRIUMPH OF CHRISTIANITY, 

CHRISTIAN MARTYRS, MONASTERY, FRAN CA DE RIMINI, TITANIA, &e, 
Open Ten to Six, Admission, le, 


A DOUBLE NUMBER 


WILL BE [SSURD 


ON SATURDAY, SEPT. 309, 
CONSISTING OF 


A PICTURE PRINTED IN COLOURS, 


ENTITLED 


SUNDAY AT HOME, 


FROM A PAINTING BY JAMES CLARK WAITS, 
AND 


TWO) SEE Ls 


oF 


FINE-ART AND NEWS ENGRAVINGS. 


Price Tenpence; by Post, Tenpence-Halfpenny, 
Office, 198, Strand, W.C. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 


LONDON: SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 2, 1871, 


The Parliamentary recess opened with an event which 
took the public by surprise. The lamented decease of Mr. 
©. Buxton rendered vacant one of the seats for Hast 
Surrey. The election of his successor has given a Con- 
servative colleague to Mr. Locke King, and that bya very 
decided majority. For many years past Hast Surrey has 
returned Liberals, more or less pronounced, to the House 
of Commons. That a change has come o’er the spirit of 
its dream is one of those facts, themselves of a party com- 
plexion, which will repay being looked at in a light wholly 
free from any tinge of partisanship. To Liberals and 
Conservatives alike it offers the same suggestions, and 
particularly if they be at the pains of viewing it from that 
higher ground where the merely sectional distinctions of 
political society are barely cognisable. 

As a matter of course, the change in the mind—or, at 
any rate, in the vote—of the constituency, denoted by the 
late election, is set down by not a few of those who were 
engaged in it as due to accidental and temporary causes. 
We do not doubt that various causes of this character 
contributed to swell the Conservative majority ; but the 
preponderance in the number of votes polled for Mr. 
Watney was much too large to be thus accounted for. 
Surveying the contest as neutrals, comparing the figures 
of this election with those of the general election in 
November, 1869, and observing the most salient features 
by which each was distinguished, we think we may say 
that, while on the part of the supporters, or of those who 
might naturally have been expected to range among the 
supporters, of the defeated candidate there was an obvious 
deficiency of motive power, there were new combinations 
of powerful but frightened interests in favour of the 
victorious candidate quite sufficient to turn the scale. 

The higher the tension maintained with a view to 
aggressive political ends the more certain, and generally 
the more speedy, is the reaction which follows. It may 
come partially before its natural time, just as a disease 
shows itself here and there in sporadic cases before it 
assumes the form of an epidemic. It is seldom that men 
are gregarious in any sudden or violent change of con- 
victions ; but the heat and enthusiasm with which they 
maintain them may change over broad surfaces of a com- 
munity, in obedience to general laws, as regularly as the 
ebb and flow of the tide. When the march is rapid, 
when it isoften repeated, and when it is longer than 
undisciplined nature can bear, stragglers will fall out of 
the ranks, first by twos and threes, then by whole com- 
panies. The strain put upon the political forces of the 
United Kingdom since the death of Lord Palmerston 
has been not only in excess of what is ordinary, 
but also unintermittent. That languor should begin to 
show itself is only in conformity with what was to have 
been anticipated. A large extension of the franchise, the 
disestablishment of the Irish Church, a reform of the laws 
by which land is held in Ireland, an Elementary Education 
Act, an abolition of University tests, an Army Regulation 
Bill, an Elections (Parliamentary and Municipal) Bill, 
including the Ballot—theseare measures of immense mag- 
nitude to follow one upon the other without any inter- 
vening time for repose. And, such as they are, they were 
intercalated by a general election, the preparations for 
which extended over three or four months, and which was 
itself one of the severest type. It need hardly be matter 
of surprise, therefore, that public interest in political 
affairs should show signs of weariness, or that efforts 
after future progress should abate somewhat of their 
former excitement. 

We may see the operation of another law of human 
nature in the result of the Hast Surrey election. The 
realisation of ideals cherished in our hours of enthusiasm 
is sure to be imperfect, and to. bring with it more or less 
disappointment. When we have secured possession of an 
instrument which we suppose capable of working out all 
our purposes to a nicety, and find, as we must do, that in 


| many respects it fails, and in many exhibits little supe- 
riority over those which all our life long we have been 
wont to employ, we are apt to get angry and disgusted 
with that in which we were foolish enough to place im- 
plicit trust. The instrument itself may become blunted 
by the work which it has done, or in some other way 
deteriorated for future use. It is so with the present 
Government and with the House of Commons. Neither 
of them can be said to be all that they have been. 
They have worked faithfully in the main; they have 
also worked beyond their strength. Hence a tendency, 
more natural than culpable, towards slovenliness in respect 
of details, and towards blunders in the selection of ends to 
be accomplished. The morale of parties has somewhat 
given way under extreme pressure. There is a general 
suspicion that things are going wrong, and a confident 
conviction that they are not going as they were expected 
to do. The effect of this state of things is discourage- 
ment, and discouragement disinclines those who feel it 
towards active exertion or further self-sacrifice. 

The election for Hast Surrey teaches very forcibly this 
practical lesson, that it isa serious mistake in political stra- 
tegy to have too many irons in the fire at the same time. 
Four or five great measures of reform laid upon the table of 
the House in the same Session is much the same thing as 
four or five omnibuses striving to pass through Temple-bar 
abreast. Some of them, it may be most clearly foreseen, 
must come to grief—peradventure all of them. To alarm 
where you cannot strike, even when what you are 
going to do is substantially justifiable and wise, is bad 
tactics. Great material interests should not be disturbed 
till there is a strong probability that they can speedily be 
resettled. The consequence of a too ambitious programme, 
of which many of the items have had to be given up, has 
been to bring about a combination of those which were 
threatened too formidable to be overcome, except by 
popular enthusiasm. That enthusiasm, as we have seen, 
is not to be excited just now. Business is becoming too 
prosperous to be set aside, even for a fortnight, by politics. 
What with weariness, what with disappointment, and what 
with the demands upon the attention and energies of men 
by the revived activities of trade, we think the Hast Surrey 
election may be accounted for without assuming any great 
change of political opinion and without very serious blame 
to any of the parties who have been charged with the 
responsibility of it. 


THE COURT. 


The Queen suffered last week from severe sore throat, head- 
ache, and general illness, Her Majesty has during the week 
taken occasional drives in the vicinity of Balmoral Castle, but 
has generally remained in her own apartments, Although 
greatly better, her Majesty was not sufficiently recovered to 
attend Divine service on Sunday. Prince Leopold and Princess 
Beatrice were present at the parish church, Crathie. Lady 
Churchill and Colonel Ponsonby were in attendance on their 
Royal Highnesses. The Rev. Dr. Taylor, minister of Crathie, 
officiated. On Monday the Queen drove out, attended by Lady 
Churchill and the Hon. Flora Macdonald, Although much 
better, her Majesty was not well enough to leave her own 
apartments after driving in the afternoon. 


THE KING OF THE BELGIANS, 

The King of the Belgians arrived in London on Monday 
afternoon. His Majesty, who travelled incognito, came here 
solely, it is said, for the purpose of visiting the International 
Exhibition. Having paid two visits to the Exhibition, his 
Majesty left for Ostend on Thursday morning. 

THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES, 

The Prince of Wales is expected to arrive in Hngland 
within a few days from Germany. The Princess of Wales, 
with her youthful family, will continue to sojourn a short 
time longer upon the Continent. Her Royal Highness has ex- 
perienced considerable benefit from the course of mineral 
water drinking and baths during her stayin Germany. The 
Prince and Princess have been at Ober Ammergau, and have 
put up with humble fare in a cottage belonging to one of the 
woodcutters, They took their places among the rest, and 
made their way through the crowd, walking through the vil- 
lage afterwards. On Sunday King George of Greece and the 
King of Denmark and his daughter arrived aj Schwalbach on 
a visit. The Prince has intimated his intention of accepting 
the hon. colonelcy of the Norfolk Artillery Militia, in the 
room of the late Lord Hastings. 

PRINCE AND PRINCESS LOUIS OF HESSE-DARMSTADT, 


Prince and Princess Louis of Hesse-Darmstadt, accom- 
panied by the members of their family, are sojourning at 
Blankenberg. Prince Louis and Princess Alice, with their 
children, are expected to arrive at Balmoral during next week, 
from Belgium, on a visit to the Queen. 

PRINCESS LOUISE AND THE MARQUIS OF LORNH. 


The homecoming of Princess Louise and the Marquis of 
Lorne has been celebrated with the utmost éclat at Inverary 
Castle. Various bridal gifts have been presented to the 
Princess, among which have been the Clan Campbell present, 
a pearl and diamond necklace of the value of £1400, sub- 
scribed for by 1100 persons ; apark phaeton and gold-mounted 
driving-whip, with parasol of white satin covered with Honiton 
lace. A splendid claymore was presented to the Marquis from 
the Argyle and Bute Artillery Volunteers, of which brigade 
his Lordship is Lientenant-Colonel; also a silver model of a 
celebrated fountain in Rome, valued at £700, from the ladies 
and gentlemen connected with the county of Argyle. 


Her Imperial Highness the Grand Duchess Marie of Russia, 
accompanied by her son and daughter, has left Claridge’s Hotel 
for Torquay. 

His Excellency the Turkish Ambassador and Mdlles. Musurus 
have left the Turkish Embassy, Bryanston-square, for The 
Mount, Upper Norwood. 

His Excellency Tchung-Hao, Ambassador to France from 
the Court of his Imperial Majesty the Emperor of China, has 
arrived at the Grosvenor Hotel. ; 

The Marquis of Donegall has left his residence in 
Grosvenor-square for Hampstead Marshal, Berks. 

The Right Hon. Edward Cardwell, M.P., and_ Mrs. 
Cardwell have left town for Ellerbeck, Chorley, Lancashire. 
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THE CHURCH. 
PREFERMENTS AND APPOINTMENTS. 
Awmrs, Temes Henry, to be Curate of St. Augustine’s, Haggerston 
Powman, Chas. H.; Vicar of Bettws, Salop. 
Bruce, W. H.; Chaplain of Ardingley College. 
Bryan, W- B.; Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Crawford and Balcarres. 
Darnell, J.; Rector of Pentiow, Essex. _ i ; 
Fowler, Hugh, Head Master of the King’s School; Vicar of Barnwood. 
Gedge, Wycliffe; Diocesan Inspector of Schools for the Archdeaconry of Hants. 
Harvey, W. W.5 Rector of Liwelme, Oxfordshire. 
Hughes, Nathaniel Thomas ; Master of St. John’s Hospital, Northampton. 
Kebbel, C. O.; Vicar of St. James’s, Southampton. 
Lockwood, J. Travis; Diocesan Inspector of Religious Knowledge in the 
parochial schools of the diocese of Ely. 
Martin, Septimus; Curate of St. J ohn’s, Hammersmith. 
Maclean, J. H.; Assistant Chaplain Chapel Royal, Savoy. 
Morgan, H. 1.; Vicar of St. John’s, Newbury, Berks. 
Prior, A. 8. ; Vicar of Castleton, Derbyshire, 
Richards, J. G.; Vicar of St. Anne’s, Warrington, 
Robinson, J. L.; Rector of Hanworth, Middlesex. 
Waldo, Joseph P.; Vicar of St. Stephen's, South Kensington. 
Wheeler, 1’. L. ; Diocesan Inspector of Religious Knowledge in the parochial 
schools of Salop. 


Tore than £11,000 has heen raised of the £50,000 required 
for the restoration of St. Alban’s Abbey. 


Broadwoodwidger church, Devon, after undergoing a 
thorough course of repair, was reopened on the 11th ult., 
when the Bishop of Exeter preached in the morning, and the 
Rev. G. B. Gibbons, Rector of Werrington, in the evening, 
‘Many of the farmers, in order to do full honour to the day, 
stopped all labour in the harvest-field and attended. 


On the 17th ult. the Bishop of Exeter preached at the re- 
opening of South Brent Church, Devon, on which some £2000 
has been expended in repairs under Mr. Hine, architect, The 
collection was over £33. The church, which is a very interest- 
ing one, with considerable Norman remains, has been presented 
with a stained wind6w by the lord of the manor, Mr. Hilioit. 
It is the work of Heaton and Co. 


The parish church of Fladbury, Worcestershire, was re- 
opened for Divine service on Sunday, the 13th uit. having 
undergone several important alterations and improvements, 
under the direction of Mr. F. Preedy. The pews and galleries 
have been replaced by open seats, free and unappropriated 
throughout ; the Norman tower has been thrown open to the 
church, en organ-chamber built, and the porch restored. The 
chancel was thoroughly restored a few yearsago. The cost of 
the improvements just completed is met by private sub- 
scriptions, of which the chief are those of the Bishop, the 
Duke d’Aumale, and the Rector of the parish. 


A bazaar, presided over by ladies of the neighbourhood 
of Portsmouth and patronised by the élite of the district, was 
held at Portsmouth, on Monday and Tuesday, the profits 
-arising from which will be devoted to the restoration fund of 
the garrison church. 


The fashionable Church of St. George, Hanover-square, is 
undergoing extensive alterations and repairs. The heavy carved 
canopy over the pulpit has been removed, and the pulpit and 
reading-desk have been lowered. All the pews have been 
reduced in height, the backs are being made to slope, and the 
seats widened; the windows under the gallery are to be 
enlarged, and the church will be entirely redecorated, Myr. 
Benjamin Ferrey is the architect. 


Last Saturday the corner-stone of a large and handsome 
school in connection with Christ Church, Tintwistle, near 
‘Glossop, was laid by Mr. J. Sidebottom, Arrowscroft House, 
Hollixgworth, at whose sole cost the building is to be erected. 
‘The cost will be between £4000 and £5000. The school will 
accommodate 600 scholars, and the site has been presented by 
the Earl of Stamford and Warrington. 


The foundation-stone of a memorial tower to the late Bishop 
-of Exeter, at St. Marychurch, near Torquay, was laid on 
Monday. The tower will be about 140 ft. high, and the style 
of architesture—Decorated—will be in keeping with the church. 
It will ccst about £3000, towards which £1600 has been 
received and promised. Service was held in the church in the 
afternoon, The service was choral, and the preacher was 
Archdeacon Freeman. 


At the last meeting of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners his 
‘Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury presented to Sir James 
‘Chalk, on his retirement from the office of secretary, a testi- 
monial of the value of 300 gs., subscribed by the members and 
officers of the Commission, in acknowledgment of his universal 
assiduity and never-failing courtesy during the twenty-three 
years of his holding the position of Secretary of the Eccle- 
siastical Commission,_—_We learn from the Guardian that the 
Rey. J. Hearne Poppelwell has been presented with a library 
clock and a silver épergne by more than 200 parishioners of St. 
Mary, Tenby, in recognition of his faithful work as Curate of 
that parish ; and that the Rev. R. P. Follett, Vicar of Winscombe, 
has received, on the occasion of his marriage, a silver tea-service. 
‘The address included an expression of the parishioners’ 
‘‘orateful ‘sense of the kindness and many valuable services 
of Miss Follett the Vicar’s sister.’ The Rev. R. R. Kirby—a 
silver tea-service from the parishioners, and an inkstand 
from the school children, on his resigning the Vicarage 
-of Hadlow Down, Sussex. The Rev. R. H. Kidd—a 
silver tea and coffee service from the parishioners, on his 
resigning the Rectory of St. Michael, Coslany, Norwich, for a 
-chaplaincy at Hong-Kong. 


The annual meeting of the Carlisle Diocesan Church Ex- 
tension Society was held at Cockermouth on Tuesday. The 
report of the committee showed that the income of the society 
during the year had been £1304. During the year grants had 
been made amounting to £2640, Five of these were for 
church building, five for parsonage building, and two for 
the augmentation of benefices. The largest of these items 
was for parsonage building, £1650; but £950 of that sum 
had been voted out of the fund bequeathed by the late 
Mrs. Offley for that special purpose. During the year the 
benefactions tendered to meet the grants of the society 
bad been—for church building, £4790; parsonage building, 
£1510; benefice augmentation, £1757: making a total of 
£8057 provided from private sources for the objects of the 
society. To meet those cums the society had obtained from the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners £4049 for parsonage buildings, 
and £1500 for benefice augmentation. The society's grants 
had this year been thus multiplied more than five-fold, the 
society’s grants of £2640 being met from public and private 
sources by the sum of £13,606, the whole issuing in the fol- 
lowing important works—the building of three new churches 
and five new parsonages, and the augmentation of two bene- 
fices. This is now the tenth year of the society’s existence, and 
it has dispensed in grants £21,147, and that sum has been sup- 
plemented from other sources by £138,335, 


Tuerday’s Gazette notifies that the Hon. John Cranch 
Walter Vivian, M.P., has been appointed an Under-Secretary 
cf State to the Right Hon. Edward Cardwell, one of her 
Majesty's Principal Secretaries of State. 


THE ARCHAIOLOGISTS AT WEYMOUTH. 


The mecting of the British Archawological Association last 
week, at, Weymouth, is noticed in our column of “ Archeology 

It was made the occasion for several visits 
to scencs of antiquarian interest in that part of Dorsetshire. 
Views of some of these are engraved for one page of this 
In the middle is a view of the sea-front of the 
plessant marine watering-place, made fashionable, once upon 


for the Month.” 


Journal, 


a time, by the preference of King George III. and Queen 
Charlotte for a summer sojourn there. The road of Portland, 


with its ships protected from south-westerly gales and Atlantic 
seas by the grand promontory of that name, which is connected 


with the mainland by an extraordinary natural formation, the 
long wall of heaped-up pebbles called Chesil Bank, is seen in 
the distance. Weymouth and Melcombe Regis, united by a 
bridge over the intervening creek, which runs into the 
estuary of the Wey, really form one town, with the 
suburb of Radipole on the land side. The esplanade and sea- 
wall, overlooking a fine expanse of water, or smooth firm sand 
at low tide, extend a mile in length, forming an agreeable 
marine promenade ; and the green hill of the Nothe, which 
marks the division of the Weymouth water from that of Port- 
land Road, commands a very fine prospect. Historically re- 
garded, this port has the merit of having contributed six large 
vessels to the fleet which defeated the Spanish Armada ; and 
here was the galleon of Admiral Miguel d’Aquenda brought in 
as a prize on the second day of that memorable sea-fight. It 
was here, a century before, in April, 1471, that Queen Margaret 
of Anjou, wife of Henry VI., landed on her ill-advised return 
from exile, during the brief rebellion of the Harl of Warwick 
against Edward LY., but on the very day of Warwick’s defeat 
and death at Barnet, Melcombe Regis was alternately captured 
by the Royalists and the Commonwealth or Parliament army, 
during the Civil War from 1641 to 1645. The municipal cor- 
poration of the united boroughs of Melcombe Regis and 
Weymouth possess some curious antique seals, gold maces, and 
parchment charters or records, which were shown to the 
Axcheological Association by his worship, the Mayor, while 
Mr. Black explained them in a brief address. 

Maiden Castile, in the parish of Winterbourne St. Martin, 
three miles west of Dorchester and nine miles from Wey- 
mouth, has been pronounced one of the most complete Roman 
camps in the west of England. It has been supposed to be 
the Castra Alstiva, or summer encampment, of the Roman 
troops forming the garrison of Dorchester. But there are 
some good antiquaries, as reported this week, who think it 
is merely a British inclosure for the keeping of cattle. The 
fortifications of this position, if it was a military fortress, 
consisted of a treble ditch and rampart, inclosing a 
large oval space, with two entrances, one at the east, 
the other at the west end. There were five or six 
ditches and ramparts at each entrance, interrupted by 
openings so contrived that the ends of the ramparts overlapped 
each other, making the passage very winding and intricate. 
On the south side, however, the ramparts were made low, 
giving easy access to the small river, the Winterbourne, which 
runs close by. The inclosed space was divided into two portions 
by a ditch across it from north to south. It has been supposed, 
therefore, that the western part of the camp, facing the 
“ prestorium,” or general’s quarters, was occupied by the 
infantry, and the eastern part, behind the “ pratorium,” by the 
cavalry ; the “ pretorium” being placed in the middle, with 
the tents of the tribunes and of the other officers ranged to 
right and left along the transverse line of the ditch. This 
camp, if camp it was, might well have accommodated an army 
of three legions, or 18,000 foot soldiers, without reckoning the 
herse, There are some artificial caves near the south side, 
which haye been explored by the Rev. W. Barnes. Under his 
guidance the Archwological Association visited Maiden Castle 
on Tuesday week. The theory of its being a Roman camp was 
more than questioned by the learned gentlemen present. 

Preston is a hamlet near the shore of Weymouth Bay, an 
hour's walk from the town of Weymouth, where a beautiful 
specimen of Roman pavement has lately been uncovered. It 
was probably the floor of a Roman villa belonging to some 
official person of rank and wealth, A Roman bridge to be 
seen here is also an object of historical interest. These were 
shown to the members of the association on Monday week, the 
first day of their meeting, by the Rev. Prebendary Talbot 
Baker, who had ordered the works of excavation. 5 

The ruined Benedictine Monastery of Abbotsbury, to which 
a party of the archeologists went on the Tuesday, after 
eecing Maiden Castle, is situated near the seacoast, about 
nine. or ten miles from Weymouth and the same dis- 
tance from Bridport, lying between those two Dorsetshire 
towns. A church, dedicated to St. Peter, was founded here by a 
priest named Bertulfus, at the earliest period of Christianity 
among the Romanised Britons. It was afterwards a favourite 
retreat, for pious meditation, of the Saxon Kings of Wessex ; 
but Canute gave it to his house steward, Orc, by whom, in the 
reign of Edward the Confessor, the monastery was erected and 
was consigned to a colony of monks from Cerne Abbey. Orc 
end his wife, Tola, who was a Norman, were buried in the 
sacred edifice which they had built and endowed. The 
monastery acquired both riches and renown in after ages, but 
was suppressed by Henry VIII. Lord Uchester is the pro- 
prietor of this place. Very little is now to be seen of the 
remains of the ancient buildings. Our Engraving shows 
the gate-house porch, St, Catherine's Chapel, standing on 
a rcund hill south-west of the monastery, is a conspicuous 
lanémark for sailors at sea. It isa massive and lofty build- 
ing of stone, strengthened by large buttresses ; the walls are 
4it, 8in. thick, and the arched roof, internally, is clamped 
with iron. There is a round tower at the north-west angle, 
which could formerly be ascended by a winding staircase. It 
is supposed that this chapel was builtin the time of Edward IV., 
in pursuance of a yow, to expiate the guilt of bloodshed, by 
scme one of the Princes or Barons engaged in the wars 
between the Houses of York and Lancaster. But it may have 
served also for a look-out station, to observe the approach of 
enemics by sea. Mr. Gordon Hills conducted the party to visit 
the ruins of Abbotsbury. 

‘Corfe Castle, near Wareham, was visited on Saturday, when 
its architectural features were described by Mr. Blashill, and 
its historical aescciations by Mr, T. Bond, It is in that part 
of Dorsetshire called the Isle of Purbeck, which is almost insu- 
lated by the Wareham inlet of Poole Harbour, and by the River 
Freme, with its tributary streams. The town of Corfe, which 
is the chief place of the district, was of some importance in 
old times, ard had its own Mayor and Members of Parliament. 
The castlé was founded by King Edgar, who sent for Italian 
architects and masons to build it. Here, in thé year 979, his 
son, King Edward, was murdered by his wicked stepmother, 
Elfrids, who ceuscd him to be stabbed while drinking a cup 
of wine she gave him, when he came to her house fatigued with 
bunting. In 1326, King Edward II. was imprisoned here during 
the fist months of his captivity. Corfe Castle was given by 
Queen Elizabeth to her Chancellor, Sir Christopher Hatton, from 
where femily it passed to Sir John Bankes, 


Attorney-General 
io Charles 1. It was bravely defended by Lady Bankes, while 
her kuskard was abscnt at York, against a large force of the 


ee 


Parliament troops, in 1645, her garrison being only five men 
and a waiting-maid. This affair reminds us of the Countess 
of Derby’s noble defence of Lathom House, in Lancashire. 
about the same time, Lady Bankes fought the assailants with 
amazing spirit and skill, and was relieved, after some days, by 
a detachment of Royalist troops from Prince Maurice, then at 
Blandford. But the castle was again besieged in the next year ; 
and, having been surrendered by the treachery of Colonel 
Pitman, the Parliament voted its demolition. This was 
effected by blasting with gunpowder, some of the masonry 
being 12ft. thick, The ruins are still very imposing, and 
their scattered masses show the tremendous force used to 
destroy so huge a pile. The Keep, or King’s Tower, which 
rises to the height of 80ft.in the fourth ward, is the subject 
of our Illustration. 

The rude pentagonal tower upon the cliff at Portland, 
which is called “The Bow and Arrow Castle,” is ascribed to 
William Rufus. Its name may be derived from the remark 
that the small circular holes in its walls were probably 
designed for shooting arrows from within ; the parapets would 
serve, at the same time, for hurling down stones, darts, and 
other missile weapons. It was captured, in 1142, by Robert, 
Earl of Gloucester, a partisan of the Empress Matilda 
in her war against Stephen. There are many other interest- 
ing objects at Portland, which the association visited on the 
Wednesday: Portland Castle, the Verne Museum of Roman 
Antiquities, the Clifton Collection, the church and castle of 
Pennsylvania, the Quarries, and Chesil Bank. The visitors 
were conducted there by Messrs. G. Hliot, C. Holland, and G. 
R. Crickmay. 

Wolveton House, near Charminster, the ancient manor+ 
house of the Trenchards, but now the seat of Mr. W. H, P. 
Weston, was next visited. It was built in the time of 
Henry VII.; and one of the chief historical incidents that 
belong to it occurred in 1506, under his reign, when the 
Archduke Philip of Castile and Princess Joanna of Spain, 
having been accidentally forced by a storm at sea to land at 
Weymouth, were lodged or detained in this house, under dif- 
ferent pretexts, till they yielded to all the English King’s 
demands. Mr. G. R. Wright delivered a short lecture upon 
this subject. The carved wainscot and painted-glass windows 
of the old hall were greatly admired. 

Among the other places visited was the church of Bere 
Regis, a village associated with the story of the Saxon mur- 
deress, Queen Hlfrida, and with the life of King John. Part 
of the church is Norman, and very fine; but the greater por- 
tion is of the Perpendicular, or Tudor, style of architecture. 
The famous Cardinal Morton, Bishop of Hly in the reigns of 
Edward IV. and Richard ITI., but Archbishop of Canterbury 
and Chancellor in that of Henry VIL, whom he mainly assisted 
to get upon the throne, was born in this place. A statement 
concerning the antiquities of Bere Regis was read to the asso- 
ciation by the Rev. F. Warre. 


“THE ARRIVAL OF THE FRENCH MAIL 

AT DOVER.” 
This is a scene which many of our readers have witnessed, 
though it may be with feelings of such immoderate satis- 
faction that they took small note of some of the facts set forth 
in the picture by Mr. T. Weber, after which our Engraving 
was executed—a picture which was in the last exhibition at 
the French Gallery. We have several times made the rapid 
journey from Paris to London by mail-train and steamer, and 
more than once in what to a landsman was bad weather, yeb 
we do not remember to have seen the sea breaking over the 
railway lines as here shown. However, the artist is doubtless 
correct, That it has been a stormy night is evident by the 
condition of the sky, though the morning is breaking to the 
cast with a promise of more moderate weather, The packet— 
its two funnels and flag just visible beyond the pier-head 
wall—lies comparatively sheltered; but this is the exposed 
front, outside the harbour, and here the breakers have full 
swing. The passengers within the carriages have, however, 
hardly time to make this observation, for the train can wait 
for neither wind nor tide; the shrill whistle pierces above the 
blast, the signalman waves his flag, and we are off—riding, 
like Death the Lover, in Burger's ballad, o’er sea and land, 
We have hinted that our want of observation may not be un- 
usual. It is so engrossingly pleasant to set one’s foot once 
more on terra firma—meaning, of course, dear Old England— 
that you are content to have done with the sea foratime; we 
suspect that many a Frenchman even has quite forgotten for 
the moment that he is landing on the perfidious shore of 
Albion ; and under some circumstances even the cockney jeer- 
ing of a Margate crowd might be welcome. It is admitted 
that the sea passage from Calais to Dover is “short” (though 
sometimes quite long enough), yet, metaphorically speaking, 
it is occasionally far from “sweet.” The writer remembers 
when standing on the deck of a steamer coming from Calais 
to Dover, two years ago, and looking down at the sea in 
merely a meditative attitude, he was accosted by an American 
gentleman with—‘ I guess you are not particularly comfortable, 
Mister. I calculate this ’ere British Channel is a nasty 
chopping bit of water. I knew acaptain of one of our ocean 
steamers who had for fifteen years been crossing the Atlantic 
and the Pacific, who, when he came to cross this ‘ere bit of a 
pond in one of these small boats, was as sick as a baby—he 
was!” 


Mr. Henry Stafford Northcote, eldest son of the Right 
Hon. Sir Stafford Northcote, has been appointed secretary to 
the British Claims Commission, under the Treaty of Wash- 
ington. 

In the new Act on the prevention of crime there is a pro- 
vision that for an assault on a police-constable in the execu- 
tion of his duty the offender is to be liable to a penalty of £20, 
or, in default, to six months’ imprisonment; and, if convicted 
of a similar offence within two years, to an imprisonment of 
nine months, with or without hard labour. 


The annual meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute began, 
on Tuesday, at Dudley—Mr. Henry Bessemer presiding. There 
was a large and influential attendance of ironmasters from all 
parts of England. Papers on practical subjects were read, but 
there was no discussion ; and in the afternoon the visitors 
inspected the large works of the neighbourhood of Tipton, and 
were entertained at luncheon by the ironmasters. 

The inquest upon the victims of the Stowmarket explosion 
was resumed yesterday week. Professor Abel, chemist to the 
War Department, gave evidence as to the dangerous character 
of some cotton recently supplied to the Government, The 
managing director, Mr. Eustace Prentice, stated to the jury on 
Saturday that acid had been added to the cotton after it left 
the poachers, and that it could not have got in by accident. 
In cross-examination, he stated that, notwithstanding the 
various ignitions during the late explosions, he still believes in 
the safety of gun-cotton. The Coroner was informed that 
the Government chemists deem it necessary to make farther 
tests; and, in order to enable them t+ do go, aa adjournment 
to Monday next was granted, : 


“ARRIVAL OF THE FRENCH MAIL-BOAT AT DOVER,” BY T. WEBER, 
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“LADY JANE GREY’S VICTORY OVER BISHOP GARDINER,” BY G. F FOLINGSBY. 
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“LADY JANE GREY’S VICTORY OVER 

BISHOP GARDINER.” 
It is singular how few English artists become domiciled on 
the Continent. They may study abroad in youth, they may 
make foreign sketching tours in after life, but they very 
rarely find a home out of their own country. Mr. G. F. 
Folingsby, the painter of this picture, is, however, one of that 
small number. He, with his accomplished wife, also an artist 
(landscape-painter) of ability, has, we believe, resided and 
painted at Munich for several years. The picture we have 
engraved was, however, exhibited in London at our last Royal 
Academy Exhibition. In connection with the title Mr. 
Folingsby gave the following passage, which we reproduce, 
always deeming it due to an artist to quote whatever he may 
attach by way of description or illustration to his work :— 
“Gardiner is deputed by Queen Mary to convince Lady 
Jane of her errors, and offer a pardon for herself and husband 
on condition of being reconciled to the Church of Rome. She 
refuses to recant, and Gardiner breaks off the discussion in a 
rage.” 

This is certainly a concise and, of necessity, a superficial 
version of history. It is, no doubt, merely one of these pseudo 
“ quotations ” which artists put forth, or their literary friends 
for them, as a syllabus of their pictorial discourse. Yetit may 
serve sufficiently well to recall the incident depicted, and 
generally to suggest the tragic story of Lady Jane Grey. We 
have not space to give the particulars of her imprisonment ; 
nor, indeed, to be much, if ‘at all, more discursive than the 
painter’s quotation ; nor isit necessary to minutely record an 
historical episode so familiar. It will suffice to remind the 
reader that several attempts were made to induce Lady Jane 
Grey to recant during her confinement in the Tower, con- 
sequent on the various abortive efforts to place her on the 
throne. On the death of Edward VI., the Duke of North- 
umberland had assumed the illegitimacy of the young deceased 
King’s sisters, Mary Tudor and Elizabeth (with, it is said, 
that King’s authcrity, though contrary to Henry VIII.’s 
will), and had claimed the crown for Lady Jane Grey, 
the wife of his son Quildford, Lord Dudley, in 
virtue of her being descended from a younger sister 
of King Henry. The Duke was, however, so unpopular, espe- 
cially with the Catholics, that his daughter-in-law was deposed 
in eight days and Princess Mary set up in her place. Lady 
Jane is here in the power of Mary, and shortly will be led to 
the scaffold, as well as her husband, her father (the Duke of 
Suffolk), and her father-in-law (Northumberland), by com- 
mand of her ruthless rival. Our sympathy for the hapless 
lady is increased by knowing that she was not a willing party 
to the ambitious plot of her relatives, and also by all that we 
know of her character. She is represented to have been 
remarkably beautiful and intelligent, yet to have preserved all 
the unaffected graces proper to her sex and age. She was 
educated by Aylmer, afterwards Bishop of London, and, 
although barely seventeen when she was beheaded, she could 
write and speak Greek and Latin, and knew more or less of 
some other languages. Protestants are naturally ready to 
believe that she worsted in argument the Romish ecclesiastics 
who sought to make her a convert; but really the statements 
of her biographers to this effect are not at all incredible when 
we read her literary remains, collected and published by Sir 
N. Harris Nicholas. Feckenham, the Queen’s Chaplain and 
confessor, certainly found in the young scholar a most formid- 
able disputant. There are few things more terse and logical 
than the “conference dialogue-wise touching her faith and 
religion ” held with Feckenham, which she wrote and signed 
four days before her execution. ‘Divers learned Roman 
Catholics of fame and reputation,’ including two Bishops, are 
said to have tried the patience and fortitude which did not 
forsake her on the scaffold to the very utmost, during the 
days and hours preceding her death—hby artifice, by flattery, 
by threatenings, by promises of life. But all was of no 
avail. Of one thing we are quite certain—that the young 
martyr’s conscience would not allow her to purchase life at 
the sacrifice demanded by the cruel bigoted Queen. 
Whether Lady Jane would indeed ultimately have saved 
her head by recanting is hard to say. Bishop Gardiner 
is reported to have been among the number of her 
disputants; and this is not improbable, though the common 
story is somewhat apocryphal. Stephen Gardiner, Bishop of 
Winchester, was a fitting emissary for such an errand, as he 
was a tool well prepared for Mary’s subsequent persecutions. 
He had been secretary to Cardinal Wolsey, and he had con- 
sented to be employed in the matter of Henry VIII.’s divorce 
from Queen Katherine ; he had opposed the Reformation, and 
been imprisoned in Edward VI.’s reign; but he was released 
and made Lord Chancellor by Queen Mary. In the picture the 
artist doubtless intends to suggest by the book lying open in 
her lap that Lady Jane has been drawing her arguments from 
the Bible or her favourite Greek Testament; whilst we may 
assume the ponderous tome held by the Bishop to contain the 
writings of one of the Church Saints or Fathers, The parch- 
ment roll he holds in the other hand we may set down as 
Mary’s warrant offering the conditional pardon. ‘The stand- 
ing female is Lady Throckmorton, who was in attendance on 
Lady Jane and imprisoned with her for treason. 


At the official declaration of the poll for East Surrey, 
which took place on Saturday last, it was announced that the 
majority for Mr. Watney was 1163, he having received 3912 
votes, and his opponent, Mr. Leveson-Gower, only 2749. 


A banquet was given, on Thursday week, to Sir Lawrence 
Palk, at the Bath Saloon, Torquay, when the inhabitants pre- 
sented him with a portrait of himself, by Mr. Sydney Hodges, 
in recognition of his enterprising spirit in constructing a new 


~ harbour, at a cost of about £70,000. 


This year Liverpool will have an exhibition of paintingsin 
oil and water colours in many respects superior to anything 
previously shown in the town. Four capacious rooms in the 
Free Library and Museum have been devoted to the exhibition, 
and the hanging committee are actively engaged in arranging 
the places for the pictures. The exhibition, which will open 
on the 4th inst., will comprise about 200 productions of the 
leading artists of the day, and will continue open to the end 
of October. There will also be some fine statuary. 


A Parliamentary return recently issued shows the number 
of persons charged to the income tax in England, Ireland, and 
Scotland for the years 1868, 1869, 1870. In England during 
the three years the number of persons assessed under Schedule 
D increased from 339,274 to 368,020. Their chargeable income 
also increased from £94,967,162 to £98.238,990. The largest 

*ass amount is that of those who have incomes from £100 to 
~200 a year. These paid on £14,415,000. The amount of 
incomes between £10,000 and £50,000 is in the aggregate 
£11,279,459. The Irish incomes under class D amount only to 
£5,296,748, and thenumber of individuals charged hasincreased 
from 20,307 to 21,439. The number assessed under the same 
schedule in Scotland has grown from 40,016'to 42,118, who pay 
upon £10,597,151, 


MUSIC. 


TLE BEETHOVEN CENTENARY FESTIVAL AT BONN. 
(From our Special Correspondent.) 

On Tuesday evening the programme consisted of the overture to 
“Coriolan;”” an elegiac song by the four solo singers—Mesdames 
Alvsleben and Joachim, Herren Vogl and Schulze; the piano- 
forte concerto in E flat (the “ Emperor”’), effectively played by 
Mr. Hallé; the scena, ‘Ah! perfido,” finely declaimed by 
Madame Joachim; the overture to “Egmont;” and the 
colossal ninth symphony, with the choral finale, including a 
setting of Schiller’s ‘Ode to Joy.” The performance of the 
latter was the great triumph of the festival ; so fine a render- 
ing, especially in its choral features, has scarcely ever been 
heard, and the effect produced was such as is seldom wit- 
nessed. The most enthusiastic demonstration followed ; and 
the conductor, Dr. Hiller, was called forward amid an over- 
whelming shower of bouquets. 

The matinée given on Wednesday may be considered as a 
kind of supplement to the three evening performances of the 
festival. The selection at the morning concert consisted 
entirely of Beethoven’s chamber music. ‘The quartets—op. 95 
(in F minor) and No.3 of op. 59 (in C major)—were very 
finely played by Herren Joachim, von Koénigsliw, Straus, and 
F. Griitzmacher. Madame Joachim sang, with great effect, 
the two lieder, “ Wonne der Wehmuth ” and “Kennst du das 
Land ;” and Herr Vogl gave, with genuine expression, the 
cantata, “ Adelaide.” Dr. Hiller proved his high powers as a 
pianist by his performance, with the worthy co-operation of 
Herr Griitzmacher, of the sonata in A (op. 69) for piano and 
violoncello. 

The festival was closed by a delightful steam-boat excur- 
sion to Rolandseck, with an excellent banquet on board, at 
which enthusiastic speeches were made. The outward voyage 
was pursued amid firing of cannon and greetings from both 
sides of the river, and the return was met by displays of fire- 
works and a general illumination. 

The festival has been a great success in every respect, and 
was attended by many of the greatest musicians of the day— 
among those best known to English readers being Sir W. 
Sterndale Bennett, Niels Gade, Carl Reinecke, Joachim Raff, 
and Johannes Brahms. 

The organisation and arrangement of details were in every 
respect excellent—the presiding genius, as regards the efficiency 
of the performances, having been Dr. Ferdinand Hiller, of 
Cologne, who conducted most of the pieces ; some few having 
been directed by Herr Wasielewski, of Bonn, ' 


THE THEATRES, 
OPERA COMIQUE, 
The popularity which attended the introduction of the 
French drama into this country was likely to lead to results 
that might prove beneficial to English art, and, at any rate, to 
induce imitation. An idea has been conceived that the French 
drama in English might not be unacceptable, and accordingly 
a management, under the direction of Mr, Edward Harris, 
has been found for the Opéra Comique willing to try the 
effect of Moliére’s comedies with an English audience. 
The experiment was commenced on Saturday, when the 
great French dramatist’s comedy, “Le Médecin Malgré 
Lui,’ was produced in an English version, entitled 
“The Doctor in Spite of Himself.’ The performance 
was in all respects highly creditable, and it was evident that 
the audience was amused both with the comedy and the acting. 
Mrs. Palmer, the translator, has rendered the text almost 
literally ; in some parts itis much condensed, but the spirit 
is everywhere preserved. Mr. EH. Atkins played Sganarelle 
very effectively, and entered into the humour of the 
part with sincerity and vigour. Mr. Dewar was Geronte ; 
and Mr, Lin Rayne Leandre. ‘The servants of the 
former were satisfactorily sustained by Messrs. Yarnold and 
Pritchard. We are thus particular, because in French drama 
the smallest characters have minute points which must be 
carefully rendered. Everything, in fact, should receive the 
finishing touch, the omission of which would impair the 
general effect more than may be imagined. Miss M. Oliver 
played the wife of the hero with a thorough understanding of 
the character. We cannot extend the same praise to the new 
operetta, ‘‘ Marie,” with which the entertainments commenced, 
or to the concluding piece. We shall reserve, however, our 
final opinion until they have been thoroughly rehearsed and 
accurately represented, 
THE GAIETY. 

On Monday Mr. Hollingshead’s conduct of this theatre was 
renewed, and the grand opera, by Offenbach, of “The Grand 
Duchess” was placed on the stage, with an increased band and 
chorus. Miss Julia Matthews was the eccentric heroine, and 
played with all her usual force. Mr. Stoyle, as Prince Paul, 
was funny, and the general style of acting vigorous and able. 
The entertainment ended with the ballet of “ Rosalie,’ which 
brought into play the talents of the Paynes, and of Malle. 
Esta, Miss Marie Smithers, and Miss Lizzie Wright. A new 
operatic extravaganza, called “Cinderella,” is announced, in 
which Mdlle. Clary will make her first appearance in English, 
The music is by Emile Jones, and the book by Alfred Thompson, 
Other novelties are promised. 

THE SURREY. 

This house is again destined to reopen under responsible 
management. Mr. Shepherd has been prevailed upon to resume 
the conduct of the theatre early in this month, and promises 
an original English drama, with extraordinary scenic effects, 
The company already announced includes the names of Mr, 
Henry Neville, Miss Fanny Huddart, and Julia Daly, the 
popular American actress. 


& 


On Sunday night an attempt was made to blow up the obelisk 
erected at Kingstown to commemorate the visit of George LV. 
to Ireland in 1821. A heavy charge of powder was inserted 
between the base of the structure and its pedestal ; but, though 
the explosion shook the surrounding buildings, the monument 
remains unmoved and uninjured, 


Some important naval appointments are announced. Rear- 
Admiral Shadwell is, according tothe Army and Nary Gazette, 
to relieve Vice-Admiral Sir Henry Kellet in the China com- 
mand; Rear-Admiral G..T. P. Hornby is to be Vice-Admiral 
Wellesley’s successor as Commander-in-Chief of the Channel 
Squadron ; and the post of second in command has been offered 
to Rear-Admiral F. Campbell. . 


The new postal rates will come into operation from the 5th 
inst. The letter rates are as follow :—On every inland letter 
not exceeding one ounce in weight, 1d, ; exceeding one ounce, 
and not exceeding two ounces, 1}d.; not exceeding four 
ounces, 2d.; not exceeding six ounces, 2)d.; not excecding 
eight ounces, 3d.; not exceeding ten ounccs, 33d. ; not cxcecd- 
ing twelve ounces, 4d.; exceeding twelve ounces in weight, 
for the first ounce and for every acditional ounce or fracticral 
part of an ounce, 1d. ; provided that such postage ke prepaid 
at the time of posting. 


NATIONAL SPORTS. 


Never, perhaps, did a York meeting prove more disastrous to 
the Leger candidates than that which took place last week. 
Ringwood, Field Marshal, Ravenshoe, and Digby Grand were 
all ruthlessly “snuffed out ;” Rose of Athol is far too uncer- 
tain a filly for anyone to pay much attention to her Great 
Yorkshire victory, or to entertain hopes of her treading in 
the footsteps of Caller Ou, Achievement, or Formosa ; and the 
race really seems to be entirely between Hannah, King of 
the Forest, Albert Victor, and Général, The betting, usually 
a most reliable guide, indicates that we ought to include 
Bothwell in this list; but we have not the slightest 
fancy for him after his ignominious defeats at Epsom 
and Ascot. Certainly his admirers state that be was 
nearly knocked over the rails in the Prince of Wales's 
Stakes; but neither in the Derby nor Ascot Cup can any 
excuse be made for him, and we are reluctantly compelled to 
regard his brilliant performance in the Two Thousand as alto- 
gether unreliable. We have good grounds for stating that 
Sterling was -ery short of work on that occasion, and, were 
the pair to neet again over the same course, good odds would 
be laid on the son of Oxford, and he would win far enough. 
Shannon was unfortunately omitted from the entries, or she 
would now be first favourite, and we cannot remember any 
other Lambton possessed of half her stamina, Much can be 
said in favour of each of the four candidates we have named, 
but we cannot divest ourselves of a strong predilection for 
Baron Rothschild and Hannah. 

The Great Yorkshire Stakes and the York Cup were the 
backbone of the last day’s racing on the Knavesmire. The 
former fell to Rose of Athol, a presumed non-stayer ; but had 
Osborne managed Ringwood a little better the result, as far as 
the first and second were concerned, would probably have been 
altered, There are few more careful or painstaking jockeys 
than Osborne, still he is not very quick in getting out of a 
difficulty, and, having allowed himself to be shut in, he could 
not come with his horse as soon as he should have done. Field 
Marshal, who has had quite enough of it lately, was only fifth, 
which naturally had a somewhat depressing effect on Albert 
Victor’s position, though thisshould not have been thecase, as Mr. 
Cartwright’s horse could have beaten Field Marshal by almost 
any distance, It may reasonably be doubted if Mortemer was 
quite himself at Goodwood ; but the York Cup seemed to show 
that, as far as Favonius was concerned, the result was correct 
enough, -for it is pretty clear that no three-year-old in 
England @an give Shannon 10lb.. She met Dutch Skater at 
York on 11 1b worse terms than at Goodwood, yet beat him by 
a greater distance than on that occasion. Certainly Mr. 
Lombard’s horses do not seem to have done well during the 
temporary absence of Jennings; but it is clear that Shannon 
could have defeated Agility and Gertrude at level weights, 
and her return match with Favonius, in the Doncaster Cup, 
will be extremely interesting. 

The legitimate cricket season is now rapidly drawing to a 
close, and the last of the regular county matches took place at 
the beginning of this week. An extra one has, however, been 
arranged for the benefit of Edgar Willsher. It is between 
Gloucestershire and Kent, and will be played at Mote Park, 
Maidstone, on Sept. 21 and two following days. Willsher’s 
benefit at Lord’s was such a complete failure, owing to bad 
weather, that it is to be hoped he will be well supported 
on this occasion, The “return” between Kent and Surrey 
ended in a draw on Saturday last, the latter county having 
three wickets to go down and requiring 54 runs to 
win. The scoring was very heavy. For Kent Mr. 
White made 19 and 81, and Mr. Thornton 47 and 111; 
while Jupp (13 and 44), R. Humphrey (18 and, not out, 116), 
and Mr. J. 0, Gregory (59 and 27) fought well for Surrey. 
That county was not so fortunate in the return match with 
Sussex, and had to succumb by nine wickets. This result was 
mainly due to Southerton, who seems to play indifferently for 
Surrey or Sussex, and who took fourteen wickets, ten of them 
being clean bowled. Charlwood’s 81 and Humphreys’s 28 and 
(not out) 30 were the best contributions to the Sussex total, 
and there was no large individual score on the side of Surrey. 


ASTRONOMICAL OCCURRENCES 
IN SEPTEMBER. 
The Moon will be in conjunction with Jupiter and Uranus on 
the 10th, Mercury on the 14th, Venus on the 15th, Mars on the 
19th, and with Saturn on the 22nd. She will be most distant 
from the Earth on the afternoon of the 7th, and nearest to it, 
on the evening of the 20th. During the month the following 


occultations will occur :— 
Disappearance, Reappearanee. 


Date. Star's Name. Mag. Mean Time. Mcan Time. 
i. M. iH. M 
Sept. 7. I Geminorum 5 16 18 17 18 
» 8 B.A.O. 2238 6 14 2 14 40 
“, 17. « Virginis 4} 6 53 7 38 
» 19. B81! Scorpii 2 7 44 8 40 
30s) ALG, 5330 5} 7 44 8 40 

yy 24. x Capricorni 6 6 35 GeO ~ 
» 24. Capricorni 54 10 37 11 46 
» 27. 30 Piscium 5 14 36 15.23 
29, » Piscium 4h 1% 338 17 58 


”» 

At the time of the reappearance of x Virginis on the 17th, 
B' Scorpii on the 19th, and B.A.C, 5330 also on the 19th, the 
Moon will be below the horizon. 

Mercury may be observed near the eastern horizon before 
sunset at the end of the month. He will be stationary among 
the stars on the morning of the 4th, in conjunction with tie 
Moon on the 14th, in inferior conjunction with the Sun on tho 
evening of the 17th, and again stationary among the stars on 
the morning of the 26th, 

Venus cannot be well observed during the month, owing to 
her proximity to the Sun. On the morning of the 3rd she 
will be stationary, and in conjunction with the Moon on the 
morning of the 15th. On the 26th she will be in inferior con- 
junction with the Sun. . 

Mars will set about 12h. after the Sun throughout the 
month. He may therefore be observed in the western portion 
of the horizon soon after sunset. He will be situated near 
the Moon on the 19th. 

Jupiter is a morning star, and may be observed previous to 
sunrise. He will rise at about midnight on the 16th. He will 
be in conjunction with the Moon on the morning of the 10th. 
Transits of his satellites and their shadows may be observed 
on the mornings of the 5th, 12th, 20th, 21st, 27th, and 28th. 

Saturn will be visible in the south-western sky in the 
evening hours. He will be stationary on the afternoon of the 
7th, and in conjunction with the Moon on the morning of the 
23rd. His low southern declination will prevent his being 
seen to advantage. 


The new Customs and Inland Revenue Act contains 2 pro- 
vision to reduce to 6d. in the pound the inhabited house duty 
on a dwelling-house where the business of an hotel-keeper, or 
an innkeeper’, or a coffee-house keeper, although not licensed 
to sell therein ale, wine, or other liquors, is carried on, 
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Arehwology of the Month. 


The Congress of the British Archwological Association held 
in the old townof Weymouth proved very successful. Among 
the more noteworthy results was an excursion to the Vale of 
Preston, and the site of a Roman villa, which was uncovered 
for the archxologists. The pavement is Roman tesselated, 
fresh and perfect as if just laid down. The sculptured monu- 
ment. the Cerne giant, was visited. His stature is 180 ft. ; his 
foot, 18 ft. long ; lower limbs, 80ft.; body, 77 ft. ; head, 22 ft. ; 
arms, 109 ft.; club, 121ft.; and he covers nearly an acre of 
ground—thought to represent a Saxon deity who was wor- 
shipped in Dorset. Maiden Castle is a misnomer, there being 
no building at all in existence. It is an elevated arena, about 
160 acres; the majority of the savans present traced it to 
British origin. Maiden Castle was much disputed: Mr. 
Barnes thought if the name were British it might answer to 
the Celtic words Mew Dun, a grassy stronghold; and Mr. 
Black concurred in this belief, and that it might have been a 
British stronghold for cattle, especially during war-time ; all 
such inclosures were not necessarily strategic. Abbotsbury, 
the remains of a Benedictine monastery, was described by Mr. 
Gordon Hills as having been built “in the very infancy of 
Christianity among the Britons—a church to St. Peter by 
Bertuipus, a priest to whom that saint had often appeared, 
and among other things had given him a charter written 
with his own hand, wherein he professed to have con- 
secrated the church himself, and to have given it the 
name of Abodesbury.” A series of plates of pavements 
at Frampton was shown as evidence of the presence of 
Roman Christians at one time at Frampton. Professor 
Buckman described his discoveries of flint implements in 
Dorset, remarking that upon his farm at Bradford Abbas—400 
acres—there had scarcely been a day that he had not picked 
up one or twospecimens. By-the-way, the president of the 
association, Sir W. Medlycott, incidentally mentioned that 
Melbourne Port was for sixty years unrepresented in Parlia- 
ment, because the people were too poor or indisposed to pay the 
member’s expenses. 

At the recent Congress of the Archeological Institute, in 
Caerphilly Castle, the Marquis of Bute, the owner of the castle, 
entertained the archeologists, to the number of nearly 500, at 
a luncheon, provided in a temporary banquet-hall, erected 
within the walls of the old fortress. This was one of the most 

. sumptuous entertainments ever given to the institute ; and 
Mr. @. T. Clark commenced his discourse upon Caerphilly by 
remarking that it was, probably, 535 years since so consider- 
able an assembly had been collected in that hall for festive 
purposes. 

With strange disregard for the sacredness of majesty, ac- 
cording to the Guardian, the heel-bone of King Edward LY. 
has been sold for half a guinea. The King died at West- 
minster, on April 9, 1483. Full accounts exist of his lying in 
state, of the inspection of the Royal corpse by the Mayor of 
London, and of its funeral at Windsor; and have not poems 
been written on the proximity of his grave to that of 
Henry VI.? 

At the late general meeting of the Kent Archzological 
Society, held at Knole Park, near Sevenoaks, the Rev. W. J. 
Leftie read a paper “On the History, Architecture, Furniture, 
&e., of _Knole House,’ wherein are specimens of every style 
which has prevailed in England for the last 400 years. It 
covers six acres of land. Here “the King’s Silver Room” 
has a bed prepared for James I., said to have cost £8000, with 
furniture of gold and silver tissue. 

We regret to see it stated that the excavations at the ancient 


city of Uriconium, near Wellington, in Shropshire, are now 


closed, as the receipts from visitors do not pay the wages of the 
custodian, Some years ago the most perfect of the hypocausts 
was thrown down by miscreants, so that the guardian’s pro- 
tective services became necessary for the preservation of the 
ruins, It is grievous to find that after the pains taken to 
save these very interesting ruins, as well as to illustrate their 
history and construction, they must be left to fate unless the 
small sum requisite to protect them can be provided. 

Mr. Orby Shipley is preparing “ A Glossary of Ecclesiastical 
Terms,” to be published by subscription ; to contain explana- 
tions of theological terms, and those employed in liturgiology, 
ceremonial offices, rites, and Divine worship ; ecclesiastical 
chronology and law; church history and antiquities ; Gothic 
architecture; Christian art, music, and symbolism ; eccle- 
siology and asceticism ; medieval Latin words, &c. 

The exploration of the bed of the Tiber is the last new 
archeological scheme in old Rome, at the head of which isthe 
well-known Signor Alessandro Castellani, relying upon the 
co-operation of artists, antiquaries, and other learned men of 
Europe and America, Much will, doubtless, be gained by this 
eaterprise for art, and history, and archzological knowledge 
in all its branches. Addison wrote learnedly upon such a 
design more than a century and a half ago, and the accumu- 
lation of objects in the interval, as well as. the improved 
means and appliances, promise successful results. Think of 
the treasures buried under the yellow sands which the river 
has received for these last 3000 years! Every revolution has 
had to pay tribute to the river, ‘(It was the Tiber,” says an 
interesting résumé in the Times, “ which received the statues 
of an unpopular Emperor, his armour, and even his diadem, 
and other insignia, even when the body itself was not flung 
into its waters. In more calamitous times, when Alaric, 
Genseric, Tolila, or, in later ages, the Norman, Swabian, the 
Austrian, thundered at the gates, the inhabitants, hopeless for 
their lives, baffled the invader’s cupidity by committing to the 
Tiber what must otherwise have inevitably fallen into the 
plunderers’ hands. ‘The Tiber will have its own share,’ is a 
common saying among the Romans at the present day ; and it 
has been enriched by fires, inundations, the wrecking of galleys 
laden with the wealth of the ancient and medieval world, and 
the materials of ruined temples and palaces, The Tiber flows 
over, if not as vast and rich, at least as interesting, a variety 
of Old World relics, all lying undisturbed under fathoms of 
alluvial soil which has buried them for ages, and only awaits 
the enterprising generation which will lay these long-for- 
gotten treasures into the light of day.” : 

The Rev. H. Venables calls attention in the Guardian to a 
fragment of the Blackfriars monastery that has come to light 
in the formation of the new Queen Victoria-street. A piece 
of medizval walling and the fragment of a buttress are to be 
seen among the débris of a demolished house on the left-hand 
side of the street, going up from Bridge-street, just before the 
Bible Society’s house is reached. 

A correspondent of the Builder states that the fine Roman 
tesselated pavement at Bignor, Sussex, is being destroyed by 
mice burrowing holes in it and otherwise disturbing it. 

St. James’s Tower, Taunton, has been demolished, and the 
first stone laid of a new structure, to be an exact copy of the 
old, which was a Tudor tower, dating from the latter part of 
the fifteenth century, in the reign of Henry VII., and probably 
erected before its sister tower of St. Mary's. : 

Mr, Justin Simpson is preparing for publication a list of 
the Lincolnshire series of tradesmen’s tokens of the seventeenth 
century, describing more than 200 specimens of these coius 


issued in this county by corporations and tradesmen between 
1649 and 1672, when they were cried down by Royal 
proclamation. 

The Harleian Society, which prints heraldic visitations and 
manuscripts relating to genealogy, has in the press the visita- 
tion of Oxford in 1574 and 1634, and the visitation of Not- 
tingham in 1614, Next the society will print the visitation of 
Devonshire in 1620, 

_ Professor Petit, of Beauvais, has nearly completed his 
history of Mary Stuart, of Scotland, which is expected to 
present such an accumulation of evidence relative to the un- 
fortunate Queen of Scots as not hitherto has been made public, 
and to prove a complete justification of the Queen from the 
charges brought against her. An English translation of the 
work, in two quarto volumes, will appear before the original 
in French, 

The American Minister in Mexico has forwarded to the 
Governor of Indiana a model of the Calendar Stone of the 
Aztecs, the discovery of which shows how accurately these 
ancient people of Mexico measured the lapse of time. 

We perceive that Canon Kingsley (says the Lnglish Church- 
man) gives up at last the notion that the cave-dwelling, 
kitchen-midden-making man was the ancestor of Europeans ; 
but he still holds that the human race has existed through 
boundless ages, the length of time being filled up by pre- 
Adamite sultans of high culture, who drove out the said 
kitchen-midden-makers to the world’s end. 

Among the many ancient bequests to the City churches 
(says the City Press) is that of Thomas Chapman who, by 
will dated March 11, 1615, left a sum of money for a sermon 
to be preached every year to commemorate the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada. His directions are still carried out, the 
peices being preached at Bow Church, Cheapside, early in 

ugust, 


THE VOLUNTEERS. 
The committee of the City Volunteer Fund have secured a 


ere of 1000 yards for the City volunteers at Rainham, 
SSEX, 


A special service in memory of the late Mr. Charles Buxton 
was held, in Christ Church, Stepney, on Sunday afternoon, It 
was attended by several companies of the Tower HamletsVolun- 
teers (about 1000 strong), under the command of Sir T. Buxton, 
the uncle of the deceased ; and a funeral sermon was preached 
by Dean Stanley, 


Last Saturday evening the detachments of the metropolitan 
corps which have received the orders of the Secretary of State 
for War to take part in the approaching manceuvres in Hamp- 
shire paraded, in heavy marching order, on their respective drill- 
grounds, and were engaged for some hours in practising tent- 
pitching, mounting guard, and the duties of sentries, &c. 


Yesterday week a camp of instruction for the Tower 
Hamlets Brigade was opened at Ilford, Essex, 


The annual prize-meeting in competition for the various 
prizes offered each year to the 7th Surrey took place, last 
Saturday, at the ranges of the London Scottish, at Wimbledon. 
There was throughout a close and spirited competition for some 
of the prizes, which are of an exceedingly valuable character. 


The South Middlesex have received the sanction of the War 
Office to send to the autumn camp of instruction three officers, 
five sergeants, and fifty rank and file, to attend on the first 
eight days only. Among the other London corps to be repre- 
sented are the 1st Middlesex Engineers, the 19th Middlesex, 


| the London Scottish, the London Rifle Brigade, the 37th Mid- 


dlesex, the Artists’ (38th Middlesex), the Inns of Court, the 
Queen’s (Westminster), and the 40th Middlesex (Central 
London), 


The 26th Middlesex have fired for their battalion prizes, 
the competitions coming off at Silvertown, in Essex. Cor- 
poral Edgar won Colonel Kennard’s challenge cup and a 
purse of £10; Private Goodbody won Mrs. Kennard’s 
challenge cup and £5; Private Lawrence won a cup and £5 
given in memory of the late Commandant, Colonel Grey ; and 
the heaviest of the regimental prizes were won by Private 
Riches, Dr. Humphries, Corporal Edgar, Ensign Cross, Cor- 
poral Holloway, and Privates Heather, Kemp, and Wadman. 
General Lord Strathnairn, the hon. Colonel, gave a challenge 
prize, which was won by Private Burton. 


Last Saturday Colonel Bolton, Royal Artillery, made his 
annual official inspection of the City of London Artillery 
Volunteers, commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Walmisley, of 
which the Duke of Edinburgh is honorary Colonel. The 
inspection was held on the parade-ground of St. John’s-wood 
Barracks. Colonel Bolton made a minute inspection of the 
arms and accoutrements of the men. At the close of the pro- 
ceedings the inspecting officer expressed high satisfaction with 
the smartness of the men and the manner in which the move- 
ments had been performed. 


The annual regimental prize-meeting of the 2nd (or South) 
Middlesex, commanded by Lord Ranelagh, has been brought 
toa close after three days’ shooting at Caterham, Beaufort 
House, Walham-green, and Wormwood-scrubbs. The results 
of the competitions were as follow :—First series of prizes : 
First prize, Private Bird, The second series of prizes consisted 
of the gold medal and £15: the first se of £5 and the gold 
medal were won by Colour-Sergeant Jones. The third series 
of prizes, value £25, was shot for at third-class ranges, and 
for the first three the excellent scores of 62 each were made 
by Bugle-Major Matthews, Captain Radcliffe, and Colour- 
Sergeant Jones. Lord Ranelagh’s prize for the highest aggre- 
gate score in the competitions was won by Mr. Matthews. 


A field-day, combined with the annual inspection of the Ist 
Middlesex Artillery Volunteers, took place last Saturday, at 
Wimbledon, under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Shake- 
speare. Colonel Desborough, the inspecting officer, said he was 
very well satisfied with what he had seen, 


The annual competition for a number of valuable prizes in 
connection with the 37th Middlesex (Bloomsbury) terminated 
on‘ Tuesday evening, at Wormholt-scrubbs. The firing was 
considerably above the average, and the various prizes were 
closely contested. 


The late camp of instruction for volunteer artillery at 
Shoeburyness was the largest ever held in that place, and, ac- 
cording to the report of the Commandant, Colonel Chermside, 
R.A., presented to the council of the National Artillery Associa- 
tion, in every respect praiseworthy endeavours were made by 
the volunteers to acquire a thorough insight into artillery- 
mien’s duties. 

The bth Administrative Battalion of Lancashire Volun- 
teers, which encamped last week at Furness Abbey, were in- 
spected yesterday week by Colonel Jones, Colonel Ramsden 
commanding. There were 608 men of all ranks on the ground 
The evolutions were well gone through. 


Last Saturday afternoon the annual inspection of the 
ist Lancashire Light Horse (Manchester troop) took place 


upon the racecourse, at Old Trafford. The troop, which 
numbered thirty-five of all ranks, was under the command of 
Captain Watts. They marched, trotted, and galloped past, 
and were put through a variety of cavalry movements, At 
the close of the proceedings Captain Chilton, of the 4th 
Dragoon Guards, who was the inspecting officer, said he 
observed an improvement since last inspection. 


The annual inspection of the 19th Lancashire Artillery 
was made last Saturday, by Colonel Davis, commander of the 
Royal Artillery at Sheffield. The men were subjected to a 
close examination by the inspecting officer concerning the 
routine of their duties, after which the brigade marched to 
the racecourse at Old Trafford, under the command of Major 
Ashton. The battery of 6-pounder guns was under the com- 
mand of Captain Liddell, The brigade went through various 
movements, 


A review of volunteers took piace, last Saturday, on the 
Radcliffe racecourse, by Colonel J. C. Jones, Assistant Adjutant- 
General of the northern district. The corps which took part 
in the review were the 4th Administrative Battalion (Man- 
chester), the 7th Administrative Battalion (Ashton-under- 
Lyne), the 8th (Bury), the 24th (Rochdale), the 27th and 82nd 
(forming one corps), and the 47th Lancashire. Colonel Jones, 
at the conclusion, called the commanding officers together, and 
said that altogether he was very much pleased with what he 
had witnessed, 


Saturday was the last day of the volunteer encampment at 
Barrow. In a competition to test the efficiency of the non- 
commissioned officers of the battalion, the first prize of £4 
was awarded to Mr. Haynes, Barrow ; and in the buglers’ com- 
petition the prize was gained by Mr. Tyson, of Ulverstone. 


Yesterday week the Cumberland Volunteers were reviewed 
on the Swifts, Carlisle, by Colonel Nason, Assistant Adjutant- 
General of the northern district. The battalion, having 
marched past, were put through the manual and platoon 
exercises, and afterwards were called upon to execute a series 
of battalion movements, which they got through in a very 
creditable style. Colonel Nason said that he had been very 
much pleased with what he had seen, although there were 
some little things that required looking to, to which he would 
direct the attention of Colonel Thompson. He added that they 
were a magnificent regiment—a very fine set of fellows. 


The third annual prize-mecting of the Ist Mid-Lothian 
took place at the Seafield ranges, Leith, last Saturday. About 
150 men competed for forty-six prizes offered, which in value 
amounted to well on for £200. A number of persons visited 
the ground during the shooting, among whom was the 
donor of the hundred-guinea regimental plate, Mr. 
R. A. Macfie, M.P. for the burghs, and several mem- 
bers of the Leith Town Council. The above-mentioned prize 
was won by Private Spinks. Colonel Macgregor’s gold chal- 
lenge medal, shot for annually at this meeting by the twenty 
highest scorers in the general competition, and then challenge- 
able every month thereafter by the eleven highest scorers in 
the medal competition, was carried off by Private A. F. Pat- 
terson, who has held possession of it two years. 


At the range on the muir, last Saturday, the 55th Lanark- 
shire had their annual prize-competition, A large number 
entered the lists, 


WEEKLY RETURN OF BIRTHS AND DEATHS, 


The Registrar-General gives the following return of births 
and deaths in London and in nineteen other large towns of 
the United Kingdom during the week ending Aug. 26 :— 

In London, 2103 births and 1682 deaths were registered. 
After making due allowance for increase of population, the 
births were 57 below, and the deaths 218 above, the average 
numbers in the corresponding week of the last ten years. The 
1682 deaths in London last week included 82 from smallpox, 
20 from measles, 24 from scarlet fever, 6 from diphtheria, 25 
from whooping-cough, 22 from different forms of fever (of 
which 4 were certified as typhus, 11 as enteric or typhoid, 
and7 as simple continued fever), and 487 from diarrhea ; 
thus to the sevén principal diseases of the zymotic e¢lass 
666 deaths were referred last week, against ‘525 and 610 in the 
two preceding weeks. The mean temperature last week, 
although showing a decline upon the previous week, exceeded 
the average on each day of the week. The fatal cases of 
diarrhoea in the two previous weeks had been 299 and 425, 
The deaths referred to cholera and choleraic diarrhea 
in London declined from 40 in the previous week to 28 
last week. 'To different forms of violence 50 deaths were re- 
ferred last week. Of these, 46 were the result of accident or 
negligence, including 22 from fractures and contusions, 2 from 
burns and scalds, 9 from drowning,7 from suffocation, 
and 1 from poison, Of the deaths from fractures and con- 
tusions 8 were of adults between the ages of thirty and forty, 
who were run over in the streets. 

During the week 4786 births and 4262 deaths were regis- 
tered in London and nineteen other large cities and towns 
of the United Kingdom. The aggregate mortality last week 
in these towns was at the rate of 31 deaths annually toevery 
1000 persons living. The annual rates of mortality last 
week in the seventeen English cities and towns, in the 
order of their topographical arrangement, were as follow :— 
London, 27 per 1000; Portsmouth, 19; Norwich, 34; Bristol, 
23; Wolverhampton, 22; Birmingham, 28; Leicester, 46; 
Nottingham, 31; Liverpool, 38 ; Manchester, 40; Salford, 43 ; 
Bradford, 33; Leeds, 42; Sheffield, 44; Hull, 36; Sunder- 
land, 44; and Newcastle-on-Tyne, 51. Sheffield is suffering 
severely from infantile diarrhoea, the annual death-rate from 
this disease last week being equal to 18 per 1000 of the popu- 
lation. In Edinburgh the annual rate of mortality from 
all causes last week was 29 per 1000 persons living; in Glasgow, 
30 per 1000; andin Dublin, 22, : 


Asiatic cholera has made further advances. Dr. Zuelzer 
reports that it is now at Hlbing and at Dantzic. In Kénigs- 
berg from 50 to 60 cases occur daily, 45 to 50 per cent of which 
prove fatal, Four cases with three deaths are reported 
in Berlin. 

In Paris 823 deaths were returned in the week ending the 
25th ult., and the annual death-rate was equal to 24 per 1000 
of the estimated population. Seventy-nine deaths were referred 
to diarrhoea, 27 to dysentery, 16 to chlorine, and 6 to cholera. 

In Berlin, during the week ending the 24th ult., 840 deaths 
were recorded, showing an annual rate of 53 per 1000. Of 
the 840 deaths 126 were referred to smallpox and 291 to 
diarrheea, : 

fe —— 131 deaths were registered in the week ending the 
13th ult. 

In the city of New York 626 deaths were registered in the 
week ending the 5th ult., and the equivalent annual rate of 
mortality was 35 per 1000. 

In Madras the 253 deaths in the week ending July 7 
showed an annual death-rate equal to 31 per 1000 of the 
population, 
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“FIELD LABOURERS—A RECOLLECTION 
OF ITALY.” 

This picture, by M. A. Hennebicq, which we engrave from the 
Belgian Gallery of the International Exhibition, is, we believe, 
the work of a young Belgian artist of conspicuous promise, a 
winner of a grand pria, who is now or has been studying in 
Italy. Itis excellent in drawing, truthful in character, and 
sound in execution. Technically speaking, however, the paint- 
ing has very little in common with Belgian colouring generally ; 
it rather resembles that of a section of the French school, 
being impastoed throughout, and somewhat opaque and dry in 
texture. It gains thereby, perhaps, in atmospheric quality ; 
and, however this may be, it is certainly a work of great 
merit. The subject will afford to persons who have travelled 
n Italy recollections or souvenirs of similar scenes ; the artist's 
original title was probably the not-exactly-translatable word 
“souvenir.” They will recall having seen long strings of able- 
bodied, sturdy fellows in their picturesque undress, some of 
them possessing the air of nature’s true nobility, and handsome 
enough to serve as sculptors’ models, turning up a few clods at 
about the rate that half their number of English labourers or 
one quarter their number of navvies would dig over the same 
ground, to say nothing of the infinitely greater celerity of 
our steam-ploughs. An English agriculturist may consider 
that there is an absurd waste of labour here ; but in one sense 
he is certainly mistaken, and he could not bring any of these 
fellows to his way of thinking. You won’t find an Italian 
wasting his physical energies ; these labourers, you may be 
sure, are as careful not to overtax their muscles as a gang of 
our pauper scavengers or stone-breakers—the women may do 
so, but not the men. The climate is, of course, less favourable 
to industry than to the dolce far niente. Yet, making all fair 
allowance, it is amusing to watch how leisurely a string of 
fellows like this will proceed—so leisurely, with so many rests 
and pauses for a whiff or achat, or a glance round to see if 
the padrone is in sight. The implement with which they delve 
looks as though it were expressly designed to do the smallest 
amount of work with the least possibile exertion. Look how 
narrow is the blade, what a leverage the long handle affords, 
and what a convenient peg there is for the foot, Again, 
probably, we should make allowance for the dryness and hard- 
ness of the soil. Still, although it is a duty to “call a spade a 
spade,” one could hardly, at first sight, take this implement 
to be any other than a Dutch hoe or an edging tool. 


VIEWS AT ABBOTSFORD. 


The life and genius of Sir Walter Scott, whose hundredth 
birthday has been celebrated with such national festivities as 
we lately showed, in Edinburgh and in many other towns of 
Scotland, could nowhere find a local monument equal to 
Abbotsford. It is at once the most conspicuous visible token 
of his extraordinary success as an author of popular literature, 
and the complete exhibition of his personal tastes and habits 
of life. The money produce of his unceasing labours, during 
twenty years, was chiefly devoted to constructing here, on his 
favourite spot of earth, a mansion and park that entirely 
realised his notions of dignity, beauty, and comfort. In 
providing this abode for himself and family, and in exer- 
cising the generous hospitality which displayed it to 
hundreds of visitors, he did what other men have 
often done when suddenly enriched by fortune or by 
their own skill. No example is more frequent in the present 
age than that of the wealthy manufacturer, contractor, or 
merchant venturer, who builds a grand house in the country, 
assumes the state of a landowning squire, with a title, per- 
haps, conferred by the Government of the day, and presents in 
his domestic surroundings all the signs of high social rank, 
Scott was enabled and disposed to mark his literary achieve- 
ments with this conventional symbol of worldly prosperity ; 
and he might have done it with safety, as a matter of pecu- 
niary calculation, but for accidents and the faults of other 
men, Abbotsford, magnificent as it is, did not cost him more 
than his surplus revenue could afford; and he earned more 
every year he lived, besides having an income of £2000 per 
annum from sources independent of his writings. He had, 
therefore, in the ordinary sense, a ,ood right to in- 
dulge his private fancies with this large expenditure; and 
it is rather interesting to see what he did with it. The choice 
of a site, the style of architecture, the interior plan, the deco- 
ration and furniture, of his house at Abbotsford, the gardens 
and plantations, and the neighbouring scenery, are worth 
notice, because they help us to comprehend his mind. These 
are the objects which he preferred to have about him ; this is 
the way in which he got them arranged ; here we see what he 
personally liked and admired. 

There has been much difference of opinion among those 
who go to look at Abbotsford concerning the tastefulness and 
convenience of Sir Walter’s establishment there. Exceptions 
have been taken, for instance, to the site of the house, low 
down in a closed valley, with nothing in sight but the rippling 
stream of the Tweed and the opposite hill of Boldside, which 
is bare and shapeless. The building is stately and imposing, 
but has been thought to lack the grace of simplicity, with its 
elaborate array, in front, of notched gables, small conical turrets, 
battlements, cornices, and arches. The same overcrowding of 
fantastic ornamental details is found in the interior of the 
house. The carved oak ceilings are beautiful; yet there is a 
want of repose, of homelike ease and quiet, in all the rooms 
shown to visitors, except Sir Walter’s little study, and even 
that has too much of an official look. The gardens, with their 
stone walls inclosing quadrangular spaces, are not so inviting as 
many English gardens. But Abbotsford has much more to show 
than house and gardens. It is in the outer grounds of the 
demesne, and especially in the grand design of the plantations 
clothing the range of hills behind the mansion, that the best 
- effects of Scott’s conception are happily realised. His genius 
for creating an original scene of landscape beauty is proved 
by many descriptive passages of his poems and tales. . It is 
not less manifested in the skill with which he laid 
out these graceful combinations of field and grove. 
Here the bright upland meadows are belted with dark 
masses of thick woods, rising from the oaks by the river side 
to the beeches, the pines, and finally the larches, cresting the 
ridge of the hill. The shapes of the woodland pieces, each 
with its own peculiar texture and hue of foliage, are adapted 
to the formof the ground. The rustic labourers of the neigh- 
pourhood will tell you that Sir Walter, whose living presence 
ig well remembered by many of them, intended to make the 
arrangement of his plantations display that of the French and 
British armies at the Battle of Waterloo. They will invite 
you to ascend a lofty height above Galashiels, commanding a 
bird's-eye view of the whole estate, where they promise to 
show you an arboreal representation of the exact positions 
held by all the troops of Napoleon and Wellington on the his- 
torical 18th of June, 1815 It is not worth while to listen to 
this fanciful suggestion. The ingenuity and elegance of Scott's 
landscape design may be appreciated more easily by a stroll 
along the high road between Galashiels and Selkirk parallel 
with the rai‘way, passing two or three big houses of the rich 


woollen manufacturers, in the Upper Norwood style, which 
stare down upon the gentle Tweed Valley. The railway itself, 
close to the bank of the river, whose broad stream divides it 
from the lawns and terraces of Abbotsford House, is a feature 
that would have astonished Sir Walter could he have foreseen 
its intrusion. But this is not so disagreeable as are the ugly 
red gasometer, the factories, with their tall chimneys, the 
cloud of smoke in the air, the foul and fetid trickling of Gala 
Water from the town of Galashiels, which stands a mile or two 
lower down the Tweed on the opposite side. We are glad to 
turn in another direction, and to explore the inner recesses of 
the Abbotsford estate, where the scenes delineated in our 
Engravings may still be found, secure from disturbance and 
defilement. 

In choosing the place of his abode, which was a subject of 
long deliberation, Sir Walter Scott’s purpose was to fix him- 
self in the very centre of the Scottish Border country, amidst 
the scenes of all those popular legends and incidents of national 
history which had first aroused his poetic imagination at the 
earliest dawn of his childhood, and which he had studied in youth 
with a special predilection. The territory which lay, during 
the wars between England and Scotland, most exposed to 
foreign incursions, and which teemed with stories of wild ad- 
venture, may readily be defined on the map. It comprises the 
two couzties of Roxburgh and Selkirk, which include the con- 
verging valleys of Tweeddale and Teviotdale, above their 
junction at Kelso, extending back to the mountains of 
Yarrow, Ettrick, and the highlands that rise westward, 
behind Hawick, and that divide Teviotdale from Liddes- 
dale and Eskdale. The country lying eastward, from Kelso 
to Berwick, north of the Tweed in its lower course, 
was so frequently occupied by the English invaders, who 
held Roxburgh Castle in the reigns of our Plantagenet 
Kings, that it produced comparatively few native examples of 
heroic prowess or tales of a tragic or pathetic character, in 
which Scott chiefly delighted. Within a district measuring 
some thirty miles from north-west to south-east, from St. 
Mary's Loch, in the basin of the Yarrow, down to the con- 
fluence of the Teviot with the Tweed, he found nearly all the 
sources of those local traditions, or anecdotes of the past, 
which were dearer to him than anything else in the 
world. Though born at Edinburgh, he might almost 
claim to have been bred in this district. His father was a 
city attorney; but his ancestors, the Scotts of Raeburn and 
the Scotts of Harden, were important members of that great 
family, under the feudal and patriarchal chieftainship of the 
Scott of Buccleuch, which had for centuries maintained the 
independence of Scotland by many a valiant deed. Their 
impregnable fortress was the mountainous region of the 
Ettrick and Yarrow, formerly covered with a thick forest, the 
limits of which are nearly identical with the present shire of 
Selkirk. The fertile and attractive lands of Roxburghshire, 
beautiful with green hills and clear rivers, was the rightful 
possession of the Scotts, earned and kept by their historic 
services to the national cause. Behind their western rampart 
of mountains lay the abode of other great Scottish families, or 
leagued and kindred houses, bearing the common names of 
Elliott and Armstrong, in the pastoral vales of the Liddel 
and the Esk; and these hardy warriors, engaged 
in a similar contest against the English powers from Carlisle, 
were allied with the Scotts in every martial enterprise, to the 
stirring tune of 

March, march, Ettrick and Teviotdale! 
March, march, Eskdale and Liddesdale! 
when, at the shortest possible notice, ‘‘all the Blue Bonnets” 
would be ready to rush “over the Border.” A few miles 
below the point where the united streams of the Ettrick and 
Yarrow, flowing eastward, mingle with the Tweed, which is 
augmented, moreover, by the Gala and Elland waters, from the 
north, a singularly isolated mountain, with three very distinct 
summits, neither of them 1400 ft. high, commands the wide 
expanse of hill and dale to the Cheviots, and to the seaward 
heights of Berwickshire. This group of three conspicuous 
eminences is called the Hildons, and is the most striking 
feature of every landscape in the middle Border country. It 
marks the site of a Roman camp, named Tremontium, which 
name disproves the vulgar and superstitious notion that the 
hill was cleft in three by the medieval fiend, compelled 
to serve the wizard Michael Scott. But many fantastic tradi- 
tions. such as that of Thomas the Rhymer, have from time 
immemorial haunted the feet of the Eildons. Now, the earliest 
infancy of Walter Scott, when the sickly babe was sent from 
Edinburgh to be nursed by his grandmother at Sandyknowe 
Farm, was passed in sight of the Hildons ; and it was there he 
chose to live, and to die, and to be entombed in Dryburgh 
Abbey. Smailholm Tower, upon the craggy summit of Sandy- 
knowe Hill, where the child of genius was left to tumble 
among flowers and stones on the soft turf, and to wonder at 
the relics of a martial race, whose deeds were still the theme 
of fireside tale and song, is distant five or six miles, on the 
frontier of Berwickshire. Such were the local, personal, and 
hereditary associations which led Scott to settle for life in the 
most central spot of Tweedside, conveniently near, also, to his 
official post as Sheriff of Selkirk. The Abbotsford estate must 
now be described. 

The whole estate, which lies on the south or left bank of 
the Tweed, in Roxburghshire, midway between Selkirk and 
Melrose, extends about a mile and a half in length, from east 
to west, and nearly as much in width, backward from the 
river. It is bounded on its north side by the Tweed, 
which here makes a bend around a fair level meadow, 
or “haugh,” included in the demesne ; on the west by Faldon- 
side, a mansion and a park, likewise finely wooded, belonging 
to another owner, next to which is the hamlet of Lindean. But 
on the south the lands of Abbotsford reach the shore of the 
Cauldshiels Loch, under Bowden Moor, and take in the valley 
of the Huntly Burn, which thenee descends to join the Tweed 
between Melrose and the village of Darnick, On the east side 
the estate is terminated by some properties at Darnick, which 
Sir Walter Scott was very desirous to purchase. They con- 
tained more than one remarkable site of historical or romantic 
interest, besides the ancient Tower of Darnick, the inheritance 
for centuries past of the Heiton family, whose existing chief 
representative, Mr. Andrew Heiton, architect, of Edinburgh, 
has fitted it up as a private residence, with a collection of 
Scottish Border antiquities, most tastefully arranged. 
There is a hill above the river at Bridge End, now 
called Skinnersfield, a corruption of Skirmishfield, where a 
famous battle was fought, in 1526, between two rival factions 
of Scottish nobles, contending for the personal custody of the 
young King, James V , who afterwards became father to Queen 
Mary Stuart. Of this battle a few words must be said, for the 
sake of Sir Walter Scott. 

The one party was that of the Earl of Home and The 
Douglas, Earl of Angus, aided by the Kers or Carrs of Cess- 
ford, who are the ancestors of the present Duke of Roxburgh. 
The other party was that of the actual guardians of the young 
King, represented on this occasion by Scott of Buccleuch, the 
head of all the Scotts in Ettrick and Teviotdale, and of their 
numerous feudal or genealogical dependencies—the Elliotts and 
Armstrongs, and others—dwelling in Eskdale and Liddesdale, 


The Scotts got the worst of it, and were put to flight by a 
superior force. They turned aside from the river, which their 
enemies prevented them from crossing, and they ran away up 
the hill by Kae Side, the eastern part of what is now the 
Abbotsford demesne. They were hotly pursued by their foes, 
till they reached a spot now marked by a large stone, near the 
brow of the hill, where the Scotts began to “turn again,” and 
the conflict was renewed with desperate ferocity. The chief 
of the Kers was here killed by an, Elliott, one of Buccleuch’s 
followers, and the Scotts made good their retreat towards 
their native stronghold of Ettrick. When Sir Walter Scott 
was a boy, fond of all the old stories of Border warfare and 
adventure, he was once travelling with his father, the staid 
Edinburgh attorney, on the road to Melrose, near this place. 
His father stopped the carriage at the foot of the hill, and 
said, ‘‘We must get out here, Walter, and walk a little way, 
to see a thing quite in your line.” They turned aside, to their 
right hand, at a farmstead, then named Clarty Hole, and 
ascended the hill to the Turn-again Stone, whence they 
passed on by Kae Side, near the old Roman road from 
the camp of ‘'remontium, and through the lane to Darnick, 
meeting the carriage on the high road. Young Walter was 
then and there told of the fierce fight, in which some of his 
ancestors and their kindred, the Scotts of Harden, were pro- 
bably engaged. He saw the stone of “Turn Again,” and 
learnc its meaning; he learnt the etymology of “Skirmish- 
field,” and that also of “Charge Law,” the lww or hillock 
where a furious charge was made, not to be confounded with 
an attorney’s law charges. In his after-life he thought much 
of this little incident. He remembered it in ‘‘ The Lay of the 
Last Minstrel,” written at Lasswade, in 1804, the historical 
ground of which is the feud between the two great Border 
families, aggravated by the murder of Lord Walter Scctt, of 
Branksome and Buccleuch, slain by the Carrs in the streets of 
Edinburgh :— 
While Cessford owns the rule of Carr, 
While Ettrick boasts the line of cott, 
The slaughtered chiefs, the mortal jar, 
The havoc of the feudal war, 
Shall never, never be forgot! 
The reader of Scott's poem will observe that the widow of this 
murdered Lord Walter, the lady who practises magical arts and 
converses with superhuman agents, has forbidden Henry, Lord 
Cranstoun, to approach her daughter Margaret, because he had 
stood with the Carrs against her father’s clan in the fight near 
Melrose. This Lady of Branksome (Branxholm Castle, on the 
Teviot, three miles above Hawick) therefore sends her valiant 
servant, William of Deloraine (Deloraine is in Ettrick) to ride 
at midnight some fifteen miles to Melrose Abbey. He is to 
bid the aged monk of St. Mary’s Aisle get him the book of 
Michael Scott out of the mighty wizard’s grave. As William 
of Deloraine rides over Bowden Moor, he “sternly shakes his 
plumed head” when he comes in sight of Skirmishfield— 
For on his soul the slaughter red 
Of that unhallowed morn arose, 
When first the Scott and Carr were foes; 
When Royal James beheld the fray, 
Prize to the victor of the day ; 
When Home and Douglas, in the van, 
Bore down Buccleuch's retiring clan, 
Till gallant Cessford's heart-blood dear 
Reeked on dark Hiliott’s Border-spear, 
The rest of the story, however, does not here concern our pur- 
pose. The author of “The Lay of the Last Minstrel,” in 1811, 
six years after its publication, was leaving Ashestiel, and was 
looking for a new abode. He resolved to fix his dwelling in 
this precise locality, associated with the historic legend which 
he had first treated so successfully in verse. He therefore pur- 
chased Clarty Hole, a small farm consisting of the “haugh,” 
or strip of riverside pasture, with the wretched buildings, and 
a hundred acres of hilly ground, bare and seemingly barren, 
neither drained nor properly fenced. This bit of land, anciently 
owned by the Abbot of Melrose, was the property of the Rev. 
Dr. Douglas, of Galashiels, from whom Scott bought it, send- 
ing him the money with the simple rhyme—__- 
Noo, the gowd’s thine, 
And the land’s mine. 
Clarty Hole was to be transformed into Abbotsford. Te re- 
moved thither, with his family, in May, 1812, but did not begin 
the construction of his grand house till 1817, by which time 
successive purchases of land had increased his estate to about 
1000 acres. His first house at Abbotsford was a small one, 
with a vine growing over its front. Itis certain that he loved 
the soil hereabouts for the sake of its poetic and traditional 
memories. His desire for its ownership was not the vulgar 
lust of territorial acquisition. He may have done an act 
of questionable prudence in 1817, when he gave £10,000 
for the estate of Toftfield, including the Huntly Burn. 
But that was because he wanted to possess the reputed 
“ Rhymer’s Glen,” where True Thomas of Ercildoun had an 
interview with the Faery Queen. The Huntly Burn is an 
energetic little stream, which has cut for itself a deep channel 
in the soft red earth, and babbles noisily over the rocks and 
pebbles as it runs betwixt high banks overhung with a variety 
of forest trees. The path up to the linn, or small waterfall, 
the steps and rustic bridge, were planned by Sir Walter him- 
self. With respect to Thomas of Ercildoun, he was a real 
personage, Thomas Learmont, a Scottish knight or gentleman 
of good estate, living about the end of the thirteenth century. 
His dwelling was a tower, of which the ruins may yet be seen, 
close to the village and railway station of Earlston, as it is 
now called, on the little river Leader, which flows into the 
Tweed near Dryburgh Abbey, at the foot of Cowdenknowes, 
the hill so famous in song for its “ bonny, bonny broom.” This 
Tower of Ercildoun is distant from Abbotsford five miles, and 
on the opposite side of the Twecd ; but it is nevertheless con: 
ceivable that, as the old ballad says, 
True Thomas Jay on Huntly bank, 
A ferlie he spied with his e’e, 
And there he saw a lady bright 
Come riding down by the Hildon tree, 
This lady, whose “shirt is of the grass-green silk, her mantle 
of the velvet fine,” and whose white palirey’s mane is adorned 
with fifty-nine silver bells hung at each lock of the horse-hair, 
announces herself to Thomas Learmont as the Queen of Fair 
Elfland. She binds him by the pledge of a kiss to go and dwell 
seven years with her in a wonderful region where she gives 
him an apple to eat, from the effect of which he is for ever 
unable to tell a falsehood. So far the genuine ancient fable, 
to which Scott added, in his “ Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border,” published in 1803, a sequel relating True Thomas's 
prophecies of the death of King Alexander, the victory of 
Bannockburn, the defeat of Flodden, and the union of England 
and Scotland under Queen Mary’s son. He wrote a conclusion, 
also founded on the old traditions, showing -the manner in 
which Thomas was summoned, at last, from the world of living 
men by the apparition of a white hart and hind, sent for u 
sign to bid him depart. Scott's imagination in his youth was 
greatly impressed with this wild and romantic story, as it had 
been at the earlier period of his childhood, with the legend 
of Smailholm Tower, related in his ballad entitled ‘‘The Eve 
of St. John.” His few original compositions in the “ Min- 
strelsy '’ are most worthy of nobice for their indications of the 
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way in which his mind was led to its peculiar direction of 
activity, and of the local reminiscences by which it was so 
powerfully affected. - 

To these influences he was very susceptible, even at a 
maturer age, as may appear from his introduction to “The 
Monastery,” that tale being written in 1820, though its super- 
natural figure, “The White Lady of Avenel,” is not the off- 
spring of any particular Scottish tradition. The author loved 
Melrose and its neighbourhood, both on the right and left banks 
of the Tweed. He loved the Abbey ; the remains of the curious 
drawbridge, with its four piers, on which a movable floor 
of planks was laid across, while the bridge-kceper’s 
house stood on the central pier in mid-stream; the opposite 
shore of Gattonside ; ‘‘the woods of noble Somerville,” and the 
shadowy gorge of the Elland or Allan Water, with its verdant 
mead, called “ The Fairy Dean,” where he supposes Halbert 
Glendinning to have met the visionary “ White Lady.” There 
are still extant, at the upper end of this vale, five miles from 
the junction of the Elland with the Tweed, the remains of 
three ancient towers, neither of which, however, exactly re- 
sembles the tower of “Glendearg,” the habitation of Dame 
Elspeth Glendinning and her two sons. Sir Walter Scotit took 
pains, in his preface to a later edition of the novel, to 
explain that he had sketched only partially, and with many 
variations, the scenery near Melrose, under the fictitious name 
of Kennaquhair. But he remarked, at the same time, that 
he chose “the immediate neighbourhood of his own residence” 
for the place of this story, because its scenes were associated 
with many recollections suitable to be used in his composition. 
Vhe north or left bank of the Tweed, overgrown with sycamores 
and ash-trees, which had formerly surrounded the inclosures 
of a village long since deserted and decayed, with the aban- 
doned churchyard of Boldside, was supposed to be a haunt of 
the fairies. Inthe Glen of the Elland, or Allan, a childish 
superstition pretended, he tells us, to find evidence of their 
actual workmanship, the little pieces of calcareous substance 
brought down by the stream after a flood being often shaped 
like cups and basins, which were picked up and admired as 
fairy utensils. 

“Besides these circumstances of romantic locality,” Sir 
Walter remarks, in 1830, “mea paupera regna (as Captain 
Dalgetty denominates his territory of Drumthwacket) are 
bounded by a small but deep lake, from which eyes that yet 
look on the light are said to have seen the water-bull ascend, 
and shake the hills with his roar.” We have not, of course, 
the means of giving an Illustration of that fabulous monster, 
the water-bull, which was anciently believed to infest this and 
many other lonely places in Scotland. Our Artist watched in 
vain for such an apparition. But one of our Engravings is a 
View of Cauldshiels Loch, to which Sir Walter alludes 
in this passage. It is a piece of water, half a mile 
long and a quarter of a mile broad, in an elevated 
hollow of the hills behind Abbotsford. The plantations 
extend to its north shore. A few sheep nibble the scanty 
herbage of these uninclosed downs. There is an unfrequented 
road on the east side, leading from the adjacent hamlet of 
Faldonside, where another loch, smaller than that of Cauld- 
shiels, lies at a much lower level, but a few hundred yards 
distant. The land southward falls rapidly into a wide, open, 
and undulating tract of pastoral country, with very few houses 
to be seen, beyond which is the far-off range of the Cheviots ; 
the intervening Vale of Teviot, with its populous villages, 
being hidden by the nearer hills, The bare and rugged 
mountains of Ettrick are on the one hand. On the other hand 
are the three great Eildon Hills, butrising from one mass below, 
densely wooded at the base, and presenting above a lovely 
contrast of pale green turf, patches of heather, and bright red 
rock. The Hildons stand close by, shutting out half the vale 
of Melrose and the lower course of the Tweed towards Kelso, 
The view in this direction, moreover, from Cauldshiels Loch is 
partly screened by a rocky pinnacle, which guards its south- 
eastern shore. The lake has no visible outlet, but some of its 
water probably finds a subterranean channel eastward, sup- 
plying the sources of the Huntly Burn and two other 
little brooks. The upper part of the loch is overgrown with 
rushes and weeds ; the lower part is extremely deep. Such is 
Cauldshiels, the spot where, in the autumn of 1831, just before 
Scott’s hopeless journey to Italy for the restoration of his 
health, Wordsworth composed a thoughtfully affectionate invo- 
cation to Nature for the relief of his friend. Here, too, in a 
moment of weariness, if not despondency, did Sir Walter 
compose those sad and touching verses, 


The sun upon the Weirdlaw hill, 
In Ettrick’s vale, is sinking sweet ; 
The westland wind is hush and still, 
The lake lies sleeping at my feet ; 
Yet not the landscape to mine eye 
Bears those bright hues that once it bore, 
Though evening, with her richest dye, 
Flames o'er the hills of Ettrick shore. 


With listless look along the plain, 
I see Tweed's silver current glide, 
And coldly mark the holy fane 
Of Meirose rise in ruined pride ; 
The quiet lake, the balmy air, 
The hill, the stream, the tower, the tree, 
Are they still such as once they were, 
Or is the dreary change in me? 

It is not without some emotions of sympathy that we can 
repeat these lines, remembering how the great and good man 
who thus expressed his mournful sense of the premature 
decline of his vital powers had worn himself out by seven 
years of excessive toil, voluntarily undergone for the honour- 
able payment of his debts, which a less conscientious person 
might easily have put aside. To the effects of this heroic and 
ultimately successful attempt on Sir Walter’s part were due 
the “aching eyes and the “feverish pulse,” the derange- 
ment and diminution of his mental as of his physical 
powers, a diseased condition, in short, the painful con- 
sciousness of which already oppressed him. His faithful 
domestic friend, and his modest but efficient helper in land 
business and literary labours, was Mr. William Laidlaw, whose 
recollections of Scott, preserved by Dr. Carruthers, of Inver- 
ness, in the “Abbotsford Notanda,” form an interesting 
memorial of thissubject. Mr. Laidlaw, we should observe, dwe:t 
in the cottage at Kae Side, at the head of the lane which leads 
down to Darnick, and not far from Huntly Burn House, the 
residence of Scott's old friend Adam Ferguson and Chiefs- 
wood, the home of his son-in-law, Lockhart, and of his daughter 
Sophia. Kae Side has since been much altered; the original 
cottage, where Laidlaw wrote many a chapter from Scott’s 
dictation, has been converted into a subordinate part of a 
larger house, surrounded with farm-buildings, instead of 
standing as it did in its own snug garden. But its present 
aspect, on the side given in our Artist’s sketch, will remind 
our readers of Sir Walter, and of the sincerest, the most un- 
selfish and devoted, of Sir Walter’s personal friends. 

It need only be mentioned, farther, with regard to our 
Views of the Rhymer’s Glen and of Turn Again, that these 
scenes, respectively, are the backgrounds of two well-known 
portraits of Sir Walter Scott, the former painted by Sir Edwin 
Landseer, the latter by Sir Henry Raeburn. These pictures 
were shown in the Scotch Centenary Loan Exhibition, at 
Jdinburgh, a fortnight ago, 


CHESS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


T. H. and SKCRETARY.—It would be a mistake to assume a noli me tangere attitude 
against so pitiful areviler. The best retort is a contemptuous silence. 

OLD SuBSsCRIBER—We return th» volume, with many thanks, naving the pleasure 
of possessing a presentation copy giver us by the author twenty years back, 

W. T. PIERCE —We trust to find <pace for one of your contributions shortly. 

HARVARD.—The games are in type ; and the prob/em is under examination. 

W.a pene is no Queen on the board in Problem No, 1434. How, then, can she 
give mate 

AUG. DE GOGORZA.—They shall be reported on in due time. 

Row. CHIPPERFIELD.—You must be good enough to send the verses, name of the author, 
date of the edition, and the arithmetical solution, 

C. PADLRY.—Much obliged by the offer, but we are amply provided. 

E, 0. RUGELY is thanked for the song ; we propose, however, to add to the difficulty of 
onr next Knight’s Tour by givine verses which are nut generally known. 

VicTOR GORGIAS.—We shall gladly avail ourselves of one of your clever “Tours” here- 
after. At present our hands are full of prior contributions of the same description. 

J.A. W. HUNTHR.—The position No. 2 is better than your last ; but the idea is an old 
one, hackneyed usque ad nauseam here and every where. 

PROBLEMS IN HAND trom F. Healey—H. E, Kidson—W. T, Pierce—I, Phenix—J, A. 
Honter—A. de Gogorza—W. Wright—A. Lulman—A. Dendrino—Fabrice—H. ‘ivende!l 
and W S P shall be reported on very shortly. 

THE CORRECT SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No, 1434 has been received from J. N. B.—The 
Knight—lercy—G. H. F —Joseph Sowden—G, ©. Heywood—Emile Frau—Josephus— 
W. H. D.—L. B.—Phiz—Char ey—f, and A. de Gogorza—M. P.—Prince Oscar—Wowley— 
Emma Pahan, Lyons—Miles—W, Nash, of Lutou—Billy Graham—Derevon—H. A. N.— 
J. W. Wright—G. S. Bel—Miranda—Felix—Mac—A, Wood—W. Shedden—J, G. Simpson— 
W, Watt, of Ruybon—Dow—James Hu» ter. 

PROBLEM No, 1433.—Since the publication of our first lst of solvers we have received 
the following additional signatures :—Old Ebouy—Max—W. H. Beddall—Captain M. of 
Dublin—B «rney—Lucy—W. Pureel—Angelo—Peony—V. Gorgias—H. F, N,—Laura and 
Stella—Bamboo—Jcckey—Bareelona—Friar of Orders Blue—Sophonizba—Q. E. D,— 
Margrave—Dr, A. Panizza—G, B. V.—Octavia—R. A.—Presb; fel . Morris. 

Curss ROOK, Troit-ky, Russia. —The solutions of the Knight's Tours Nos. I., IL, and ITI 
are perfectly Hel Se nas bar aay arithmetically, and syilubically, They are, 
moreover, very artistically ¢ra vn and do great credit to the workman. 

SOLUTION OF THE KNiGhT's ToUR No. IV,—The following signatures of correspon¢- 
euts who have soived this problem must be added to our list :—W. H. D.—H. M. E.— 
W. H. New—W. F. Matier—L. ©. \B.—Jack—Canice—F, M, Bell—I. W. W.—I. RB. S., of 
Edinburgh—J_ H, W.—liarriet Fry, Boyle—Joey—I. Orake—E. 8. L. and 8. E—M, G.— 
F. H. Chapman, St. Neots—Gip and Net—I. Capel—a. C. H.—King Agrippa—L, A., 
Brighton—Castas—Birdlime—L B, W.—A. 8. Kent—Geraldine—Phiz—C, W. Holdich— 
Mar'ge—Inez—W. Reusch, Taunton—A Rector—Charles Gape—Scole—H. W, H.—I. D. 
Ouseley—Rob Roy—~, B. W._R_H. Kennineton—Miriam—Leo—Kew—A Lazy Young 
Lady —Bruges—M. E. R.—G A. F., of South Shields—H. S, and B, M —G. Alsingten— 
Jim Crow—A. Logie—Puck,Co. Mayo—Hon. F, M.—Master L. Guermonprez, Ixelles— 
Mise R. Williams, Abergele—R. W. Spencer—Manchester—F, A, B Windermere—k. I, 
Bedford—G. PD, Robey—G. R. Fitzgerald, Basingstoke—Susan Jackson—Viscount—- 

Cheltenham—Vigo—Margery—O' Wallace, of Limerick—Little John—Fred Mooty of 

Newmarket—Hon, Eliza §—Garrick Club—Gray—B. R. S. F.—W. Dament—H 0, 

Wrndman—Too Clever by Half—Annabel and sophia—Schmidt—Herne hill—Nellie— 

Fdward Vaniel—Silva—W. H. Krinks, of Congleton—Dudley—W. Nash, of Luton—R, P, 

Perry and ©, Forster—Sipma—f. I. Cheshire—Josephine \‘Donell, Kepoch—J. V. D., 

Kockmount—Mac—R. N, Milford—F, A, C. G., of Rhyl—the Rev. J. Burton—Perev— 

Trinl—sneneer A, Percival—Duinboyne—Clara Talbot—R. F. L, Glenvian—Marian— 

Eliza Bridgman—H. H., +f Launcetown—B. © K,—E. I, ©. Charlton—C. Poyton—Clara 

Mowbray—F. B. L.—Roseherry Topping—Stella. From H. BE. Lyn, Exe’er—H. P, 8. 

Mathematics, Cambridge—kta, Trinity College, Dublin—W, B, E.—Philip Faulkner 

we have received perfect solutions, arithmetical, geometrical, and syllabic. 


*¢* The answers to very many correspondents are unavoidably deferred. 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEM NO. 1484, 


WHITE. BLACK, WHITE, BLACK. 
1.R from Kt 6th to P takes R* 2. R to Q bth Any move 
Q 6th 8. R or B gives mate, 
#1, PtoK 4th 2% BtoK B3rd(ch) XK takes P 
If P to K 3rd, then follows 2. RB to Q 4th | 3 P gives mate, 
(ch), and mate next move. 
SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No. 1435. 

WHITE. BLACK. WHITE, BLACK, 
1,.QtoK Rith B to Q 4th (best) | 3. Kt to K 6th Any move 
2, Q toQ R 7th B takes Q* 4. B or Kt mates, 

#3, BtoQRsq | 3. Q takes B, mating next move, 


PROBLEM No. 1436, 


By Mr. F, THOMPSON, of Derby. 
BLACK, 


Yi 
7 


Witte 


a 
oy, 
GEE A 
WHITE, 
White to play, and mate in three moves. 
—————— ae 


CHESS AT RYDE. 


The following lively Skirmish occurred afew days since, at Ryde, between two 
: a distinguished Amateurs.—(Scotch Gambit.) ‘ 


BLACK. WHITE, BLACK. WHITE. 
1. P to K 4th P to K 4th 7. Q Kt takes P Kt to K B 3rd 
2.KttoKB3rd KttoQ B 3rd 8. P to K 5th Kt to K Kt 5th 
3. P to Q 4th P takes P 9. Q to Q 5th 
4. BtoQ B 4th PtoK R3srd From this point the first player pushes his 
In White's place we should have preferred | attack with singular skill and animation, 
playing B to Q B 4th or Kt to K B 3rd. The 9. Q to K 2nd 
ynove in the text lost him time which he 0. KttoQKtsth Bt Kt 3ra 
could never afterwards recover. 10. Q 0 Q 3 
Bto QB 4th 11. P to K R 3rd PtoQ R 3rd 
Hose 12.PtakesKt  —-P takes Kt 
6. F toQ B ard 13, K B takes P Castles 
he pert moves 14.PtoK Ktsth P takes P 
6. P takes P 15. QB takes P Q to K sq 
The customary play here is Kt to K B ard, | 16, Q to K 4th P to Q 8rd 
which resolves the opening into a Giuoco 17. Bto Q 3rd P to K Kt 3rd 


Piano début, thus — 
6. Ly sea 3rd 
. P to K 5th 
eB fo Q Kt sth. Kt to K Sth, &, 


18. B to K B 6th, 
and White resigns, 


CHESS BY CORRESPONDENCE. 
ibjoined Game has been for some time playing between the “ Cambridge 
ee Oe anton Club” and the Exeter Club.—(Lvans's Gambit.) 


WHITE (C. 8. C.) BLACK (Exeter C.) | WHITE (C.S.C.) BLACK (ExeterC,) 
P to K 4th 


1. P to K 4th have now three Pawns as compensation for 
2. KttoK Bard KttoQB 3rd _ | theloss of the exchange, 
8. Bto Q B 4th Bto Q B4th 22. Kt to K R 6th(ch) 
4,PioQKtith B takes Kt P Would it not have been better to capture 
5. P to Q Bard BtoQ B 4th the Rook? 
6. Castles P to Q ard 29. P takes Kt 
7. P to Q 4th P takes F 28. Kt to Q 4th R takes R (ch) 
8. P takes P BtoQKt3rd | 54° R takes R iby art imee 
9. Kt to Q B3rd Kt to QR 4th 25. Bto KR 5th K to B 2nd 
19. B to Q/Sra. KttoK2nd = 96, QtoQBund KtoK 2nd 
IL. PB to Q 5th Stites 27. B takes Kt P takes B 
12: BtoQKtmd KttoK Kt rd | 98 R takes P 
in pee g t to k B 3rd Ailes ean Lae ea ak wine 
15. K to Rsq B to Q B 2nd thing aarti | pcEbE to have taken this 
16.QRtoQBs e iv Gut hee Pawn with their Queen. For instance, 
17. Kt to K Kt 3rd U] suppore 
18.KttoK Béth PtoQB 5th ai ios satelite Hirde’ Bond 
19. B to K 2nd Pe : a 29. Q to W7th and Black have 
i bee! y Mr. no resource. 
Foe anne amayaledt: the present 29. RtoK xt ‘ch’ K to B aq 
opening. 30, Q takes (ch), &e. 
19. Rto K sq 28. K toQsq 
9,PtoK Kt4th BR takes K P 29.KttoK Bidth BtoQ Kt ard 
21, R to K Kt sq R.takes P 30, R takes B P Q to Kt sq 
‘A sacrifice in appearance only ; for Black | 31. Q to K 4th, 


and White consider that they can at least make 4 drawn battle, 


THE AUTUMN MANGUVRES. 

Aldershott, says the Zimes, is now literally swarming with 
troops. Not a day has passed lately without the arrival of 
some regiment destined to take part in the coming campaign. 
On all the surrounding commons a wide extent of canvas has 
been springing up as if by the touch of enchantment, and 
from any commanding eminence in the neighbourhood there 
may be seen hundreds of snow-white tents, arranged in orderly 
rows, with martial figures, engaged at drill or on fatigue duty, 
moving about with busy animation. ‘The division under 
Lieutenant-General Sir J. Hope Grant, G.0.B., has been 
strengthened during the past few days by the arrival of ten 
regiments of militia. In the course of the present week six 
regiments of cavalry, including the Ist and 2nd Life Guards 
and the Royal Horse Guards (Blue), will arrive, several 
batteries of horse and field artillery, four battalions of 
infantry, and four dépéts. These arrivals will raise the 
strength of the division to nearly 34,000 men. 

The militia regiments are encamped at Bramley Bottom, on 
Cove-common, audin the South Camp. The men are for the 
most part of good physique, and appear to possess all the requi- 
site quabifications for making good soldiers. The militiamen 
take quite naturally to the duties of camp life, and what some 
men would consider real hardship they go through with the 
greatest ease aud the utmost nonchalance. The discipline 
maintained among them is very good, and when brigaded at 
Aldershott there has never been any complaint of late years. 
The Ist Royal Surrey had their reeruits twenty-one days under 
canvas at Richmond prior to marching to the camp. The men 
behaved in a most exemplary manner while being trained, and, 
although their rations were roughly cooked on the field, there 
was not the slightest grumbling. Of the officers and non- 
commissioned officers of the last-uamed corps we can speak in 
terms of high commendation, and it is doubtless due in great 
measure to their good qualities that so excellent a spirit per- 
vades the whole corps. A few days’ drill will work wonders 
in the appearance and efficiency of the militia. 

With regard to the characteristics of the ground selected 
for the manceuvres, we fear, the Ziimes adds, there is very little 
knowledge among the general public. The area embraced by 
the schedule of the bill recently placed before the House of 
Commons is extensive enough; but it appears to have been 
selected mainly from having for its centre Aldershott camp. 

The south-western side of the area takes ina portion of 
Hampshire and the borders of the western division of the 
county of Surrey, and comprises some of the wildest districts 
in the south of England. That portion known as Woolmer 
Forest is an extensive tract of Crown land abounding in dense 
pine-woods, with here and there small patches of open land. 
This particular part is well known to the troops at Aldershott, 
as it has usually been selected by the divisional commanders at 
the camp for the purpeses of flying columns. The road to it is 
past the Queen’s Pavilion at Aldershott to Farnham, and 
thence through Alice Holt Forest, past the spot where, a few 
years since, stood the famous Buckshorn Oak. Altogether, the 
distance from Aldershott camp is from twelve to sixteen miles, 
according to the particular part selected, and that portion 
which is usually occupied by flying columns is as wild a spot 
as could well be imagined. A narrow by-way leads over a 
little rivulet through the woods to a valley sequestered and 
picturesque. The hills are crowned with the ever-present 
pines, which throw their shadows over the running stream at 
their base and heighten the impression of beauty and solitude 
which the place leaves upon the mind. Tere we have seen a 
battery of artillery, a regiment of cavalry, and two or three 
infantry regiments encamped and enjoying all the rude 
pleasures of life in the open field with a zest that the dwellers 
in cities could scarcely imagine. On one side of this pretty 
valley stands an old, substantially-built cottage, closely 
hidden by shadowing trees. But this house or cottage in 
the wood, like a certain famous residence in the battle-field 
of France, has received a visit from Royalty ; for in 1859 her 
Majesty the Queen, while reviewing the troops in this locality 
in company with the Prince Consort, retired to it for rest, and 
also to see the son—himself an old soldier—of Sergeant 
Graham, of Peninsula fame. This spot is about two miles 
from a railway station, and it has generally been the custom, 
when engaging the troops in active work, to take them a 
distance of some four or five miles in the direction of Selborne 
(associated with the memory of Gilbert White, the naturalist) 
before getting to ground suitable for combined movements. 
Beyond a small common here and there, it is rather question- 
able whether facilities for carrying out really extensive 
military manceuvres can be found without taking up culti- 
vated ground ; but, inasmuch as this very district would be 
one of the first to be occupied by an invading army marching 
from Portsmouth to London, it is unquestionably important 
that the troops should be acquainted with the physical con- 
formation of the ground which it is just within the bounds of 
possibility they may so hereafter be required to defend. The 
northern area of the intended operations, comprising East- 
hampstead, Hartford Bridge Flats, Sandhurst, and Chobham, 
possesses all the varied features which military commanders 
esteem. The water supply of the latter place has been care- 
fully examined by Lieutenant-General Sir Hope Grant, and is 
found adequate for at least 15,000 men, : 


The command of an infantry brigade at Aldershott, on the 
occasion of the forthcoming military manceuvres, has been 
conferred by the Duke of Cambridge on Major-General J. S. 
Brownrigg, O.B., at present in command of ‘the south-eastern 
district at Chatham. 


A magnificent set of baths, erected at a cost of £20,000, 
have been opened at Harrogate, 


At the winter examination of 1871 for admission to the 
Royal Military Academy the limits of age of candidates 
will be sixteen to nineteen. 


A full-length portrait of Sir Titus Salt, subscribed for by 
2296 of the inhabitants of Saltaire, and an address expressing 
the feelings entertained towards him by the large number of 
persons employed by him, were presented to the Baronet, last 
Saturday, in the lecture-hall of the Mechanics’ Institute. 


The second and last meeting for the present season of the 
members of the Worcestershire Archery Society has been held 
at Ham Court, Upton-on-Severn. There was a large company 
present, including most of the leading families of the county. 
The following were the successful competitors :—Ladies’ chal- 
lenge prize, Miss Willis. First ladies’ prize for score, Miss L. 
Walcot. Second ladies’ prize for hits, Miss K. Walcot. 
Greatest number of golds, Miss Allsopp (a tie with Miss H. 
Temple, but decided by reds), Best gold, Mrs. Hill. Extra 
prize for score, Miss H. Temple. Gentlemen’s challenge 
prize, Colonel Norbury. First gentlemen’s prize for score, 
Colonel Norbury. Second ditto for hits, Mr. E. W. Villiers. 
Greatest number of golds, the Rev. J. Cook (tied with the Rev. 
Mr. Faulkner, but decided by reds). Best gold, the Rev. T. L. 
Wheeler. Extra prize for score, the Rev, W. Faulkner and the 
Rev. J. Bearcroft tied in hits and scores, Major Arbuthnot 
won the Visitors’ prize, 
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VIEWS AT ABBOTSFORD. 


THE SCOTT CENTENARY : 


-Celtic tongue 


214 
LOCH MAREE, 


Five pounds and a half exactly was the weight of the best 
irene took in Loch Maree when fishing it the other day. He 
came at my fly like a bulldog as I was quietly casting over the 
shallows beside one of the multitude of pretty islands that stud 
the centre of the lake; and when I got him fairly over the 
gunwale of the boat, and saw him lying like a prince among 
the smaller fry of trout of from 11b. to 21b., which made up 
the bulk of our day’s sport, I thought I never saw a more per- 
fectly shaped sea trout or one more beautifully mottled. The 
boatman called it a Norroway (Scoiticé for Norway) trout, the 
peculiarities of which are shortness of body and thickness 
of shoulder, and in particular the great number of large black, 
round spots on its body. Iam not much of an ichthyologist, 
but if I am not mistaken it is the same fish as the bull-trout 
of the Tweed and Coquet. They run heavy on Loch Maree 
(121b. or 141b,), but are not often taken jwith the fy. 
‘The men see them, they say, at the spawning time in 
the burn of Grudie: the poaching rascals, as if they 
could distinguish trout from salmon in that rapid water with- 
out first having speared them! Many a work of iniquity of 
the kind, no doubt, goes on in the long November nights 
between the back of Strath Carron and Kinlochewe. That is 
the district from which Loch Maree is principally fed—a wild 
Highland solitude, unknown to the multitude of tourists who 
now throng to the large hotels on the main route. But its 
beauties are not allowed to blush quite unseen ; for within the 
last two years Lord Elphinstone has built a roomy shooting- 
Icdge on the banks of Loch Clair, one of a succession of 
exquisite lakes, connected by gravelly streams of the purest 
water, to which the salmon of Loch Maree make an annual 
pilgrimage in quest of peace and privacy in discharge of their 
one duty in life. How far they are undisturbed at spawning 
time nowadays I cannot tell; but I know that twenty years 
ago the bothies, and even some more pretentious houses in the 
neighbourhood of Loch Maree, were seldom without a kippor of 
unseasonable, but not altogether unpalatable, fish at Christ- 
mas. 

If the reader will glance at a railway map he will see that 
the Skye line runs almost due west from Dingwall, the county 
town of Ross, to the terminus at Strome Ferry. The watershed 
of the district is about two thirds across, the ascent from the 
east being very gradual, while the descent to the Atlantic is 
short and rapid. The point of divergence is about Auchna- 
sheen station. Olose by the inn there is a hill of not incon- 
siderable magnitude, remarkable from the circumstance that 
a well of pure water rises on the very summit. The overflow 
falls into a double-lipped basin lower down, from which half 
the water runs nerthward and the other half to the south. To 
reach Loch Maree from the station at Auchnasheen, we quit the 
line of railway and follow a much longer process of descent to 
the level of the Atlantic. Itrungsin a north-westerly direction, 
making two great strides to the sea, The first includes Loch 
Rosque, or Roshk, a capital trouting-lake, with some reedy 
tributaries at the west end in which pike of almost fabulous 
size are to be found—a twelve-pounder being a creature of 
light esteem. The second long step to the sea includes Loch 
Maree, the subject of our sketch—a noble sheet of water 
eighteen miles inlength. Itis separated from the Atlantic by 
only about a mile of not very rapid water, but a mile of which 
Sir Humphry Davy — who added to all his great qualities 
a thorough appreciation of sport—said that it was 
the best angling stream he had ever fished. By all the rules 
of fishing, the Ewe certainly ought to be a splendid salmon 
river: it has a long estuary, good pools, spawning-ground up 
among the hills of infinite richness, and, compared with most 
districts, the water may be said to be always virgin, for it is 
very little fished. Lord St. John and Mr, Osgood Mackenzie 
divide it between them ; but the former lives ten miles away, 
and, if we remember rightly, he has four days out of the six. 
Consequently, very few of the fish that pass up the Ewe have 
ever seen an artificial fly. And we begin to think that this is 
of considerable moment—that every fly that is cast over a fish, 
if it fail of its purpose, debauches the mind of that fish; and, 
in all time to come, it and its companions have a tendency to’ 
avoid the temptation that comes in the shape of a gaudy, 
jaunty, glittering fly. But, ye gods! how they are carried of 
their fins sometimes by the exuberant, reckless exhilaration 
that a fresh of water and a merry wesb wind beget in even the 
most aged and the most wary of the race ! 

Very many people to whom the loch itself is agua incognita 
are under the impression that Loch Maree is a salt-water lake. 
The line of demarcation is so slight that the mistake is natural 
enough, and etymology points to a time within its own scope 
~when the estuary and the fresh-water lake were either iden- 
tical or were more nearly associated than now. The sea loch 
is Loch Ewe and the big island in it is Isle Ewe ; the fishing- 
village is Pool Ewe ; the river is the River Ewe ;_ the hill-side 
along the north shore of Loch Maree is Letter Ewe, and the 
clachan or village at the head of the lake is named Ceann-Loch 
Ewe, or Kinlochewe, signifying the head of Loch Ewe. The 
name of Maree is thus clearly a modern one, dating only from 
Christian times, It may mean St. Mary’s Lake, but tradition 
represents it as a corruption of the name of a holy man, St. 
Malrubha (pronounced Malruve), a saint hailing from 
Ireland, who established a Christian colony in the neighbour- 
ing district of Applecross. A third tradition, and apparently 
the most direct, though less generally accepted than either of 
the others, is that a certain St. Maree, a direct pupil of the 
Church at Iona, took up his abode in one of the islands of the 
lake and thence converted the people to Christianity, com- 
municating his own name tothe lake. Anyhow, the name of 
Kinlochewe was antecedent to that of Loch Maree, and points 
to a time when there were inhabitants who regarded the head 
of the lake as the head of ihe salt-water estuary which still 
bears a kindred name. And as to the antiquity of the 
and the Celtic race, far be it from 
us to say a word that might disturb the belief 
of the aborigines that at the beginning of the Flood 
the general remark that “it was a very wet day,” was 
made in pure Argyllshire Gaelic. Hugh Miller admits that 
there is reason for holding that, ere the latest elevation of the 
land took place in our island, it had received its first human 
inhabitants“ rude savages, who employed tools and weapons 
of stone and fashioned cances out of single logs of wood.” He 
goes further, and speculates on the subject of the etymology 
of Kinlochewe as follows :—“ Are we to accept etymologies 
such as the instanced one—and there are many such in the 
Highlands—as good in evidence that these aboriginal savages 
were of the Celtic race, and that Gaelic was spoken in 
Scotland at a time when its strips of grassy links and thesites 
of many of its seaport towns, such as Leith, Greenock, Mussel- 
burgh, and Cromarty, existed as oozy beaches, covered twice 


every day by the waters of the ocean?” 


Much is being done at the present day by the Rev. James 
Joass, of Golspie, and other antiquaries to solve this problem, 
The solution is not ripe, but it is not far distant; and we 
anticipate in our own day such a stringing of evidence as to 
geolegical changes and comparatively civilised occupation of 
the land, and particularly of the seashores, as will set at rest 
the question of the time of occupancy, or at least the hunting 
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and building capacity of the first tenants. Ethnologically, the 
present inhabitants of the district, from the south of Gairloch 
to the village of Poolewe, and the settlers at Gruinard are, we 
fancy, as purely Celtic as are to be found in the Highlands. 
They are uniformly middle-sized (inequalities are a sign of a 
mixed race), and they have the dark eyes and clear com- 
plexion, the neatly-fashioned hands and ankles, and well-posed 
head and shoulders of the typical Celt. The race has been 
kept pure, very likely, by the inaccessibility of the country. 
Till the year of “the Destitution,’ as it is called, 1846, 
there was no road whatever to Loch Maree, and to a still 
later day the adjoining district of Loch Broom depended upon 
the sea for all its intercourse with the world. The father of 
the late Mr, Mackenzie, of Dundonnell, used to tell his friends, 
with a merry twinkle in his eye, that if they came to see him 
in the west they would find ‘a good bridle-path to within 
forty miles of his door,” which was literally just about the 
state of the case. But when the potato crop failed in 1846, a 
relief fund was formed, out of which employment was found 
for the people in the construction’ of roads. The present 
excellent road from Auchnasheen to Gairloch was made in this 
way, and there could be no better illustration of what a road 
will do to develop a district. Mr. Leighton, in his book on 
the Lakes of Scotland, accompanying “‘ Swan’s Views,” accounts 
himself somewhat of a hero because he found out Loch Maree, 
and quotes Kinlochewe as an example of pitiable sim- 
plicity and ignorance :— At the village of Cean-loch-Ewe,” 
he says, ‘‘ the Reform Bill, then in progress, and the discussions 
as to which were agitating every little village in the Lowlands, 
had never been heard of, and it was scarcely possible, with all 
the explanations that could be given, to get them to under- 
stand what it meant.” Happy Kinlochewe! New there is a 
daily coach, sometimes a coach twice a day; and, no longer 
satisfied, as the people were even ten years ago, with the 
Inverness Courier once a week, they must have their daily 
Scotsman or Courant, possibly even the Times at the big hotels 
and the sportsmen’s lodges ; and we can quite fancy the land- 
lord of the present day entering his spacious coffee-room in a 
state of excitement to announce the Lords’ decision on the 
Ballot Bill. 

The change is, no doubt, great; but, bless you! it is all 
“got up’’—it is mere surface polish—done because the Sassenach 
tourist requiresit. Goto Loch Maree in March or April, when 
big streaks of snow chalk out the rocky ribs of Ben Sliach 
and Ben Lair, when your dapper Glasgow waiter has been 
sent home, and to wait upon you there is only the bare-footed 
lassie who is “not very good at the English:” get Donald 
and Sandy out in the boat, and having warmed their hearts 
with a stiff pull at the flask, and shown them that you know 
how to handle your red, then you will find that all this 
trumpery Reform Bill civilisation did notsink even skin-deep. 
The men lilt their old-world Gaelic ballads as their fathers did 
before them, and Donald will tell you all about the Norwegian 
Prince and Princess, who are buried in the little wooded island 
over there ; how the Princess, in mere sport, gave the wrong 
signal to her lover, and he plunged the dagger into his heart ; 
and how she refused to survive him, and they both lie buried 
beneath the moss and blaeberries on Hilean Maree. Then 
there is the little sainted isle in the middle of the loch, where 
the holy man from Iona worked marvels. You have to hear 
about that, for the cdour of its sanctity has not yet departed. 
Donald and Sandy can both vouch for it, that in their own 
day a woman from Loch Broom wascured of insanity by being 
dragged three times round the island at the end of a boat; 
and your eyes will tell you that the sacred well is not a mere 
relic of the past, for the votive offerings that hang upon every 
branch of the holly-tree beside it speak of visitations renewed 
from day to day in our own year. That lovely little island ! 
How tangled is the scrub that grows on it, all netted with 
honeysuckle and wild reses; and the bits of grass by the 
water’s edge, how firm and ‘“turfy” they are! That closa 
texture is not begotten, save of ancient use by humanity ; 
one marks it in such a spot as this, or about the old castles of 
the west coast, and near the doorsteps of ruined walls, where 
shielings have been, among the hills. Lying here on the 
grass on a summer’s day, the water lapping the sides of the 
boat close by, one is not much disposed to fret about 
the unexpected gloss that new roads and big hotels 
and the proximity of the Skye Railway have put upon 
civilisation around Loch Maree. The little grass-grown 
island, -with its burial-place, its old Runic stones, now 
illegible, and its sacred well, bring about one the influences of 
all the ages ef Christianity. And, looking down into the still 
deep water at our feet, as transparent as the purest cairn- 
gorm. there are signs of a still more remote antiquity—huge 
stepping-stones in regular order, connecting island with 
island, ever so many fathoms beneath. There were no coaches 
or caléches at Kinlochewe when these were used; no, nor 
Christianity ; but then, as now, big Ben Sliach and Ben Lair, 
and all the multitude of hills that cluster round the lovely 
Loch Maree, they were there, and will be there when no dapper 
Glasgow waiter exists to ring the dinner-bell at Kinlochewe, 
or enterprising tourist to bother you about Ballot Bills and 
Reform Bills. ‘ 

We understand that nine candidates were sent up from the 
Infant Orphan Asylum to the recent Oxford local examina- 
tion, and that all, without exception, passed successfully, three 
being in the second class and six in the third. 

In the new Act on Factories and Workshops, just issued, a 
provision was inserted, through Lord Shaftesbury, declaring 
that after Jan. 1 no female under the age of sixteen, and no 
child under ten, shall he employed in the manufacture of bricks 
and tiles, not being ornamental tiles, and the employment of 
such persons to be offences under the various statutes in force 
ou factories and workshops. « 

The ninth annual excursion of the Yorkshire Archeological 
and Topographical Association took place, on Wednesday, from 
Leeds, its head-quarters for the year. The Mayor (Mr. John 
Barran) received the members in the Victoria Hall, and ex- 
pressed his gratification in having to welcome them to Leeds. 
The party, about 200 in number, then started in omnibuses for 
Adel, the church of which little village is famed as a specimen 
of the Harly Norman period of architecture, and for its deeply 
recessed porch, Mr. Fairless Barber, honorary secretary of 
the association, described a number of crosses dug up from 
under the church, which he said were similar to some 
discovered at Bakewell and at other places in the 
United Kingdom, - They pointed to a Christian settle- 
ment at or near Adel at a very remote period. The Rev. 
George Leuthwaite, the son of a former Rector of the parish, 
said.the church had apparently been erected early in the 


twelfth century by King Stephen, as a memorial of his mother, 


He explained at length the carvings in the porch, and described 
the other interesting features of the church. At Kirkstall 
Abbey, after luncheon, Mr. Edmund Sharpe gave an account 
of the rise and progress of the Cistercian order of monks, 
especially in respect of their contributions to European archi- 
tectural adornment. The party, on their return to Leeds, 
inspected St, John’s Church, which is considered almost unique 
€5 a specimen of a seventeenth-century church, 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Before those many persons who, for change of climate but not 
of mind, run over the sea have returned to their homes and 
lit the fires of departing autumn, how many thousands will 
have gone over the ground on which German and Frenchman 
fought and fell from the day of the baptism of fire ad- 
ministered at Saarbriick to the day when the historical young 
Prussian lieutenant cantered leisurely and aimost alone down 
to his appointed post in the Champs Elysées, heralding the 
approach of the victorious army? They will, no doubt, be 
legion ; and itis to be hoped that they will have carefully 
studied the legion of books issued for their instruction and in- 
formation by the military, civil, and special correspondents of 
newspapers, by those who may be accused, as David was, of 
merely going down in pride and haughtiness of heart that 


‘they “might see the battle,” and by those who, like M. F. de 


Saxcey, have a special right, as it were, to speak and can claim, 
with indisputable justice, to have part and lot in the matter, 
If in a multitude of authorities there be certainty, as 
in a multitude of councillors there is wisdom, English 
readers have no excuse for harbouring “historic 
doubts” touching the circumstances, general and particular, 
connected with the late Franco-German war. But, even if 
superabundance of narrative and criticism should produce 
merely confusion of mind, and lead one to suspect that, for all 
the strategical genius of Moltke, and for all the tactical ability 
of the Crown Prince, and the Red Prince, and the Grand 
Dukes, and the what-nots; and for all the drill, and the pluck, 
and the intelligence, and the geographical acquirements, and 
the “geist” of the German officers and soldiers, Kaiser 
William had more reason than is usually supposed to thank 
God for his victories, and to hold with Hamlet, that “more is 
wrought by prayer than is dreamt of in your philosophy;” 
still it were invidious, not to say precarious, to recommend 
some works to the exclusion of others. The attention, there- 
fore, which has been drawn to similar publications must be 
requested also for Afodern War; or, The Campaigns of the 
First Prussian Army, 1870-1, by Sir Randal H, Roberts, Bart. 
(Chapman and Hall); and for Zhe Battle of Sedan, by 
Captain Fitz-George, Royal Welsh Fusiliers; with Maps and 
Views (Edward Stanford), The two publications, thoughin most 
respects unlike, have certain points of resemblance; for each is 
contained in a single volume, each is remarkable for the freedom 
with which blame as well as praise is lavished upon certain 
Generals by name, and each is provided with an explanatory 
map or plan. Sir Randal, however, who was “special military 
correspondent to the Daily Telegraph,” has written, with the 
help of quotations frm his own correspondence, a pretty long 
narrative, which is likely to be found interesting by every kind 
of reader ; whereas Captain Fitz-George, who, ‘being in the 
vicinity of Sedan last winter, and, finding that at that time 
no sketch of the country on which the battle of Sedan was 
fought was published,” determined to draw up “a rough plan 
of the battle-field, to enable those who could not spare the 
time or who were unwilling to go there to understand the 
nature of the country and the extraordinary and unusual posi- 
tions taken up by both armies engaged,” has confined himself 
to a “short memoir,” which, eked out by statistics and by 
extracts taken, openly and avowedly, from the letters of Dr. 
W. H. Russell and other newspaper correspondents, and 
from treatises concerning the art of war, would, if it 
were not for the illustrative photographic views of Sedan, 
Bazeilles, Mouzon, &c, be calculated to commend itself, 
chiefly, if not entirely, to the taste of military men. The plan 
which Captain Fitz-George has. had inserted in a side-pocket 
of his volume was prepared by him under such disadvantages, 
considering the difficulties which he had to surmount and the 
perils to which he was exposed, that it issomething more than 
creditable ; and it will be found of great assistance to who- 
over wishes to properly understand the battle which preceded. 
the memorable capitulation of Sedan. Sir Randal had the 
rare, if not unique, advantage of following “the fortunes of 
one of the armies engaged” without any change from the 
beginning to the end ; and his narrative, therefore, has a com- 
pleteness and consecutiveness for want of which a certain 
Gegree of perplexity occasionally arises during the perusal of 
other accounts. Sir Randal is not afraid of using strong lan- 
guage, of which he gives a specimen, worthy of being pondered 
upon, in his preface, where he “cries out against the absurd 
mockery of so-called instruction which the volunteer learns 
et the Easter scramble, called a sham fight, or the profitless 
fourteen days’ shooting at the camp at Wimbledon.” Not a 
few readers will exclaim, “ Hear, hear!” To return, however, 
to the Franco-German War, a suspicion arises, whether we 
read Sir Randal or Captain Fitz-George, that, admirably as 
the Germans were for the most part handledand admirably as 
they answered to their handling, Kaiser Wilhelm had no more 
right to expect some of his victories than Napoleon I. the 
triumph of Marengo, and that the capture of Bazaine and his 
army was not much less miraculous than the destruction of 
Sennacherib and his host. But now, of course, we must ape 
the Prussian system, just as, after the Crimean war, we were 
adjured to ape the French: it might be worth while to invent 
an English, 


If it be true, as memory whispers, that the first volume of 
Lanfrey’s “ Histoire de Napoléon I=.” was published in 1867, a 
translation of it, appearing in 1871, cannot be called prema- 
ture. Indeed the interval has been so long that even those 
who had the pleasure of reading the original may be glad to 
refresh faded recollection by turning over the pages of the 
English version. The translation, a printed notice declares, 
was “made with the sanction of the author;” and it is, to 
judge from the pleasure and ease with which it can be read, 
quite good enough to have borne the indorsement of any 
translator's name. English literature, in fact, must make 
room, in an honourable position, for this first volume of Zhe 
History of Napoleon the First, by P. Lanfrey (Macmillan and 
Co.). The author’s excuse, if he need one, for once more 
taking in hand what may be considered a trite and hackneyed 
subject, is that he is “able to take advantage of the lapse of 
time,” and that he has taken up his pen “at an epoch when 
information abounds, motives are better known, facts are 
clearer, and false prestige is gradually vanishing.” He appears 
as the calm, judicial historian, equally removed from those 
influences of profound hatred or blind attachment which have 
hitherto, for the most part, caused biographers to paint the 
portrait of Napoleon I. in the monotonous black of Erebus or in 
all the colours of the rainbow. And it is quite certain that he 
does not err upon the side of kindness; if he do not betray a 
contrary bias, he at any rate dissects the dead with the cool 
indifference of a hospital surgeon and analyses character with 
the keenness of Dr, Taylor examining intestines and searching 
for traces of poison. He shows us no child of destiny, above 
all common ideas and superior to all common rules, accom- 
plishing a brilliant career by the mere motion, as it were, of 
an irresistible spirit; he exhibits to us an extraordinary man, 
a great genius, a cold calculator, who soon stifled the generous 
impulses of his youth and determined, by hook or crook—by 
daring deeds, by ingenious device, by military talent, by bom- 
bastic imposture, by meanness, and even by falsehool—to 
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further the ends of personal ambition. He scoffs at M. Thiers 
for calling the celebrated passage of the Alps “a prodigy 
greater than that of Hannibal ;” and the charge of Keller- 
marn, which changed defeat into victory at Marengo, he seems 
to regard as what Mr. Burnand would call a “happy thought.” 
With the battle of Marengo and its immediate consequences 
ends this first volume, which commences with some excellent 
remarks, followed by such a description of Napoleon’s early 
years as ib is quite refreshing to read after the legendary 
‘accounts, full of puerilities and improbabilities, heretofore too 
commonly supplied. 

Jchn Bull is very often sneered at for displaying a forget- 
fulness of his own proverb touching the place where charity 
should begin, and for shutting his own eyes to the condition of 
his cwn whitestarvelings whilst he sends clean pocket-handker- 
chiefs and brand-new Testaments to the interesting little blacka- 
moors. But, so far as John Bull is identical with the paternal 
Government set over the British empire, the sneer is not 
deserved; for, first of all, it is the sentimentality of indi- 
dividuals and not of the Government which forwards the 
luxuries specified. Then, if by figurative extension the luxu- 
ries be made to include the blessings of freedom, justice, and 
humane treatment, they have indisputably been assured, so 
far as Government can assure them, to all white folks at 
home, and ought, equally indisputably, to be assured, with the 
like limitation, to #ll human creatures, of whatever colour, 
living under the protection of the British flag. It is society, 
and nob Government, which is to blame if any of us at home 
he the victims of slavery or injustice or maltreatment; and it 
is the duty of Government to take care that it be equally 
blameless in the case of our foreign possessions, and 
that it, so far as it can, uphold the rights and redress 
ihe wrongs of the stranger that is within the gate. 
And such a stranger, in British Guiana, is the coolie. The 
Government, then, having been informed that the poor coolies 
of British Guiana were evilintreated by the planters, managers, 
overseers, drivers, and others, did well, notwithstanding pooh- 
poohers, to make inquiry. Whether the appointment of a 
commission were the best step, is another question. Com- 
missions are the fashions of the day ; they enablemany worthy 
gentlemen, including, no doubt, priefless barristers, to travel 
gratuitously, improve their minds, and eke out their incomes ; 
and, if they bring about no great practical results, they lead 
to the ultimate publication of voluminous bluebooks over 
avhich those few people who read them wrangle dreadfully, 
and remain of the same opinion as before. So a cominission 
of inquiry was very properly and fashionably granted to con- 
sider the grievances of the coolies sojourning in British Guiana; 
and two philanthropic societies engaged, as representative of 
the coolies’ interests before the commissioners, a gentleman 
who had written a little book which had created more 
than a little sensation. Of course, he did not miss the 
opportunity of writing another little book; and hence 
The Coolie: His Rights and Wrongs, by the author of 
<‘Ginx’s Baby ” (Straban and Co.), The author did not find 
himself exactly in the position of Balaam, who went out to 
‘eurse and remained to bless altogether, but he did not find 
things quite so bad as he had apparently anticipated they 
would be. "The coclic secms to be first of all deceived by the 
recruiting agent, after the manner in which clodhoppers are or 
used to be by recruiting sergeants and Martin Chuzzlewit was 
by Mr. Scadder, and then to become more intimately acquainted 
than is desirable with the British fist, and to have many 
grounds of complaint, but, on the whole, not to be in worse 
plight, so far as hard work goes, than British printers, railway 
guards, pointsmen, and others. His moral condition, however, 
is awful; and the difficulty of investigating his complaints is 
increased by the fact that he has the character of being—like 
the Cretan of old—a born liar. The author's book, good as it 
is, would have been improved had he been more reticent abous 
himself and his friends, and his treatment and his feelings, 
and other irrelevant persons and things. We wanted to know 
about the coolies, and, so far as they are concerned, a whole 
volume is told in the quaint and admirable caricatures at 
pages 10 and 11. 

Can anything amusing be got out of French schools? Are 
they not a sort of penitentiaries, in which the only recreations 
are dominoes and gang-like walks, or, perhaps, an appropriate 
game of prisoners’-base? Is there and can there be any fun 
about French schoolboys? These questions may be solved by 
referring to Storics of French School Life, by Ascott R. Hope 
(Edinburgh: William P. Nimmo). The author, or semi- 
author, who by his “ Book about Dominies” and “ Book about 
Boys,” and divers other kindred works, has become entitled to 
the appellation of “the boys’ own friend,” now comes forward 
in the character of an adapter. Anda very free adapter he 
eprears to be. He gathers whencesoever he may his French 
material, dificult to find and of inferior quality, curtails here, 
elongates there, interpolates in one place, expunges in another, 
mingles his own original with pieces of translation, and so pro- 
duces a novel, curicus, and decidedly readable rather than 
intensely amusing volume, Protest must be entered against 
that long and thin style of humour which substitutes “to 
instruct his grandmother in the art of extracting nourishment 
from oval substances” for a brief and good old phrase. The 
hoof of the dismal dominie appears below the new-fangled 
wrapper. 

A new edition of An Ocean Waif, and Other Stories, by 
George Manville Fenn, has been published by. Chapman and 
Hall. Some of these tales deal with hairbreadth escapes and 
imminent perils ; others have running through them a 

current of quiet, sometimes of grim, humour ; and all are 
told in a spirited manner, 


The new almshouses at Huddersfield erected by Mrs. 
Joseph Hurst were opened on Saturday. 

M. Albert Chatelaine, a young Swiss chemist, engaged at 
the works of Messrs. Read, Holliday, and Sons, of Hudders- 
field, has met with his death under distressing circumstances. 
On Friday last he was occupied all day in making experiments, 
when a loud explosion was heard in the laboratory: M. 
Chatelaine was found lying upon the floor, fearfully injured, 
‘and the iron vessel in which the experiments had been made 
blown into fragments. Death ensued on the following day. 

A large meeting was held, on Monday, in the Glasgow 
Corporation Galleries on the occasion of the presentation to 
Lord Shaftesbury of the freedom of the city. The Lord 
Provost presented to his Lordship the burgess-ticket, which was 
inclosed in a gold box, and the noble Earl made asuitable reply. 
In the afterncon Lord Shaftesbury laid the foundation-stone 
of anew Convalescent Home for Glasgow at Lenzie junction. 
There was a large concourse of spectators, and amongst the 
speakers were Lord Lawrence, Lord Shaftesbury, the Hon, A, 
Kinnaird, and others. The home will accommodate sixty-two 
convalescent patients, and will cost about £5000. On Wed- 
nesday the Earl of Shaftesbury laid the foundation-stone of 
Stonefield Free Church. After the ceremony his Lordship 
stepped to the front of the platform, and addressed between 
6060 and 70CO persons, belonging chiefly to the working 
classes, who had assembled in the street below. 


FINE ARTS. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE FINE ARTS, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 


The new North Wing of University College, London, built for 
the “Department of the Fine Arts” by aid of the Slade 
bequest, will open with a public inaugural lecture, to be de- 
livered by the Slade Professor, Mr. H. J. Poynter, A.R A., on 
Oct. 4 next. The classes for drawing, painting, and sculpture 
will begin on the $th of the same month. The new wing con- 
tains a Drawing Theatre, which is the largest in this country. 
This and all the other working-rooms are well lighted by 
windows haying a northerly aspect. The structural arrange- 
ments allow for the separate admission and accommodation of 
female students, if such separation should be thought desirable. 
According to the prospectus of the session 1871-2, just issued, 
the course of study will differ from the system of instruction 
pursued at the Royal Academy and more or less at other Hag- 
lish art-schools. This system, which consists of a lengthened 
course of study from the antique before permission is given to 
draw from the living model, is regarded in the prospectus— 
the remarks are worth quoting—as “the principal cause of 
that want of sound knowledge of drawing and method of 
painting which is commonly found in our artists as compared 
with those of foreign schools. 

“Tn the first place, it reverses the natural order of things ; 
for, until the student knows something of the construction of 
the human body from the living model, it is impossible he can 
understand the generalised and idealised forms in Greek 
sculpture, Experience shows the extreme difficulty which a 
student finds in connecting the forms in the antique model 
with those given in the anatomical books and figures before he 
Las learnt to understand them in the living figure. 

In the second place, the habit acquired in drawing for a 
leng time, sometimes through a course of two, or even three 
years, from casts from the antique, which are by their nature 
motionless, and can always be kept in exactly the same rela- 
ticns of light and shade, renders the student helpless when he 
comes to work from the living model, who can never remain 
quite still, or take twice running precisely the same position. 

“ Thirdly, the desire of English students to paint, exhibit, 
and sell pictures makes them so impatient of instruction that 
it is difficult to get them to follow out any course to the end. 
Hence one result of a long course from the antique is that they 
frequently begin to paint for exhibition without having tho- 
roughly acquired the habit of working from nature ; and 
thus, finding themselves helpless before the model, they trust 
to their own facility for working, as far as possible, without 
nature, aided by the small amount of probably erroneous 
knowledge gained in making elaborately stippled draw- 
ings from casts; and this habit, once formed, is never 
shaken off, and further knowledge is never acquired, Or, on 
the other kand, the student, feeling the system to be a wrong 
one, has a profound distrust of any course of instruction, 
works from nature, without guidance and at his own dis- 
cretion, and finds his powers crippled for life for want of that 
knowledge which a good system of study in his youth would 
have given him.” 

It can hardly be questioned that there is a great deal of 
truth in these observations, or that the principles laid down 
are in the main sound, The antique statues themselves would 
not be what they are if their producers had not studied 
living nature closely ; and the inferiority of modern sculpture, 
as well as the principal defects of English figure-painting, are 
attributable to comparative neglect of that study. It does not 
appear, however, from the prospectus whether the course of 
“drawing” is to be long or short. Frequently, we think, the 
student is confined too long to the stage of chalk-drawing, 
Two or three years spent in working only in black and white 
must be detrimental to his sense of colour. We want our 
painters to be better draughtsmen ; but why not teach them 
to draw as soon as possible with the brush? The brush, not 
the porte-crayon, is the instrument by which the painter has 
to express himself ; why not, therefore, familiarise him with 
its use early and constantly? The consequence of the exces- 
sive practice of drawing in charcoal and chalk was till lately 
apparent in the German schools, in some of which it was hard 
to find a tolerable colourist, Sir Joshua Reynolds recommended 
that the brush should be placed early and continually in 
the hand of the student, but the advice of its first President 
has not been followed by the Royal Academy in its system of 
teaching. In giving this advice, however, Sir Joshua did not 
depreciate the value cf good dranghtsmanship; so far from 
this, he says expressly that it is with the brush that the student 
should learn to draw ; and throughout his own career Reynolds 
was painfully sensible of having neglected the study of 
drawing in youth. It is clearly intimated, however, in the 
prospectus that the length of time to be spent in chalk-drawing 
in the Slade schools will be regulated, according to the pro- 
gress of the students, as they are to be entirely uader the 
Girection of the Professor; and that each student will not be 
compelled to execute precisely the same number of drawings, 
whatever his proficiency, as is the case at the Royal Academy. 

It is, then, certain that “a special point” will be made in 
the new department of “not having the separate course from 
the antique, which is customary in most of our English 
schools.” The study of the living model will be considered of 
the first and paramount importance, the study of the antique 
being put in a second place, and used as a means of im- 
proving the style of the students from time to time. To carry 
out the principles there will be a general course, to include 
drawing from the nude and draped model and from the antique. 
There will also be a course on alternate days, and the schools will 
be open in the evening for ‘drawing and modelling only ; “ the 
practice of painting by gaslight (or other artificial light) 


‘leading to a false and imperfect method of using the colours.” 


‘Anatomical classes and classes for the study of animals may 
be formed later ; and it is intended that special instruction in 
chemistry and other branches of science, 80 fur as they have 
any relation to the fine arts, shall be given by the several 
Professors of those subjects in the college, The arrangements 
for awarding the six Slade scholarships of £50 per annum, 
tenable for three years, are not yet complete. We know not 
what special aptitude for, or experience in, teaching, Mr. 
Poynter, the Professor, may possess, but he has the recom- 
mendation of having received his art education abroad, and to 
the superior qualities of that education his works amply 
testify. 

ee interest attaches to this attempt to supply a better 
and higher training to English art-students, and that in con- 
nection with our University system at London, Oxford, and 
Cambridge. At the two latter we have hitherto little more 
than theoretical teaching in the lectures of the Slade Pro- 
fessors, Mr. Ruskin and Sir Matthew Digby Wyatt, but it is 
hoped that before long these will be accompanied by a course 
of practical instruction, The movement made possible by Mr. 
Slade’s noble liberality is undoubtedly a considerable step in 
advance. Yet much will still remain to be done, much to be 
altered in the habits of our artists, phefore the conditions are 
realised which always obtained when the great schools of the 
past reached the climax of their excellence. The old relations 


of master and scholar—commencing when such teaching as is 
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now contemplated is completed—have yet to be generall 
re-established ; and our artists have to a to live fy friendly 
communion, not in selfish isolation. 


: There is not much to warmly praise, if there is little call- 
ing for strong condemnation, in the three statues recently set 
up at Westminster and on the Embankment. Mr. Noble’s 
plaster of Oliver Cromwell, experimentally erected on 
the green before Palace-yard, does not forcibly remind 
the spectator of the best portraits of Cromwell—i.e, the 
contemporary miniatures; and the figure is too massive. 
We look for a sturdy physique, but here there is more clumsi- 
ness than strength, more heaviness than dignity. The right 
hand rests on the pommel of the sword, and the left is slightly 
extended with a somewhat demonstrative yet purposeless air, 
which, however, taken in conjunction with the half-latent 
expression of smiling defiance in the face, suggests that the 
Protector is sardonically enjoying the joke of finding himself 
on such aspot. Mr. Noble's finished statue of Outram, on the 
Embankment, also seems to be not particularly happy as a 
likeness, whilst the attitude is certainly ill-balanced and con- 
strained. Why, in this case, as in the other, has the sculptor 
placed the sword as a prop to the right hand? Unless these 
worthies were left-handed, they wore their swords on the left. 
The effect is particularly unfortunate in the Outram, for, the 
right leg being fiexed, both the arm and leg on that side ‘pre- 
sent weak oblique lines from the principal point of view— 
coming from Westminster. The trophies of Indian shields and 
arms at the four angles of the base are small and petty, and 
should be more boldly relieved; as it is they convey the 
impression of being appliqué, or stuck to the base. About 
a hundred yards from this statue on the Hmbankment has 
been placed a much smaller one, on a much lower pedestal, of 
Brunel, by the late Baron Marochetti. The head is fairly like, 
bub the treatment of the overcoat, waistcoat, and ‘ con+ 
tinuations” is curiously inartistic. This is one of the statues 
commissioned by the Society of Civil (? Uncivil) Engineers, 
with a remark to the effect that the Baron was the only 
sculptor among us deserving to he intrusted with such works ! 
Another of the results of their connoisseurship is the 
Stephenson lately erected before the entrance to the Huston 
terminus! The incongruity of the Brunel with the Outram is 
most alarming. If every fresh statue put up on the Hmbank- 
ment has equal dissimilarity the new quay will very shortly 
rival the Groves of Blarney. Here, if ever, is an opportunity 
for the regulative interference of an intelligent, tasteful 
Ccmmiseioner of Works. At the angles of the plantations we 
may have exceptionally large statues (such as the Outram) or 
groups, and perhaps also in the centres, but if all the inter- 
mediate statues are not to the scale of the Brunel the sculpture 
of the Thames Embankment will surpass in absurdity even 
what we have hitherto achieved in the way of metropolitan 
plastic embellishment. 


The proposition to demolish and rebuild St. Clement Danes 
Church, Strand, in the Gothic style, in order that it should 
harmonise with the new law courts, is being strongly opposed 
in the parish, and with very good reason. ‘To remove the 
church altogether would open up the view and widen the 
approaches to the law courts ; but we do not sce that advan- 
tages suflicient to compensate for the expense would be obtained 
by merely Gothicising the edifice, On the contrary, a Gothic 
church, with its spire or tower, would more directly compete 
with, and, viewed from the west or south-west, would certainly 
diminish the effect of, the too-much-divided masses of Mr 
Strect’s design, and its tower and tourelles, pyramidal roofs 
and gables; whereas the present church and steeple would 
maintain a distinct character, and their style would present a 
contrast favourable rather than otherwise to the neighbouring 
great block of buildings, 

Great preparations are being made at Vienna for the forth- 
coming International Exhibition, the building for which, con- 
structed of stone and glass, will be erected in the Prater Park 
of the city. The exhibition, with its connections, will occupy 
an area of from four to five square miles. 

Monuments are to be erected to Count Moltke at Parchim, 
his birthplace ; to General Werder at Freiburg, the principal 
town of the Black Forest, saved from invasion by his bravery ; 
and, besides these modern heroes, to Hermann, the great 
chieftain of antiquity who overcame the Romans and freed 
his country from the then national enemy. The latter figure, 
which is to be in chased copper and of gigantic porprotions, 
will he put up on the very battle-field where Varus’s legions 
were destroyed, in the midst of the Teutoburg Forest, near 
Detmeld. 


The discovery is announced to have been made at Milan of 
the porphyry sarcophagus containing the bones of St. Ambrose, 
which were deposited therein, along with the remains of St. 
Gervasio and Protaso, in the year 1014—that is, six centuries 
after the death of the great Archbishop. The sarcophagus 
was concealed in the crypt of the Basilica, and came to light 
the other day when the position of the high altar was being 
changed, 


THE SARDINE FISHERY OF BRITTANY. 
Our Illustration represents the arrival of the sardine fleets 
towards the close of the day, in the bay of Douarnenez, Vinis- 
terre. This bay, as many of our readers may be aware, is one 
of the most beautiful in Europe, measuring something like 
fifty miles in circumference, It is situated immediately to the 
south of Brest Roads, well known to yachting men. Douarnenes 
may be looked upon as the “quartier général” of the great 
sardine merchants, although sardine fishing and preparing on 
a, very extensive scale is carried on at many other places on the 
Breton coast. In fact, the sardine fishery may be said to extend 
from Roscoff, on the north coast, near Morlaix, to the mouth 
of the Loire, at Nantes, employing almost the whole of the 
coast population. At Douarnenez there are about 900 boats 
engaged in it, each with a crew of four men andaboy. The 
fishing commences about June 20, and continues to the end 
of December, or even later, if the sardines remain on 
the coast. The boats go out twice daily; and to see 
the fieeb arrive in the evening, sometimes with a 
smart breeze, sometimes with so little wind that they must use 
their heavy cars or ‘sweeps,’ is really a fine sight. In the 
background is the graceful form of the Méné Horn, the - 
highest of the chain of Black Mountains, 1000 ft. above the 
cea level. We see, in the view shown by our Engraving, the 
heats ecming up to the mole and the quays, to land their fish. 
Men, carrying each a couple of round baskets, await their 
landing. Every basket will hold 200 fish, which are taken to a 
house and washed in salt water, then beheaded, afterwards 
placed on gridirons and in ovens ® few minutes, packed in 
tin boxes, which are filled with the finest olive oil, and 
coldered Gown. The boxes are placed in a large iron basket or 
crate, and plunged for an hour or more into boiling water. 
This concludes what is called the “fabrication.” The boxes 
are then polished and cleaned up, and are then packed away 
in racks in the store. All the processes are the work of girls, 
vast numbers of whom are engaged in this industry. 
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BOMBARDMENT OF 
SALANGORE. 


The sketch we have engraved shows her 
Majesty’s ship Rinaldo, of seven guns, In the 
act of bombarding the forts and town of 
Salangore, on July 4, under a fire from all the 
fortified positions of that place. Salangore is 
a town situated at the mouth of the river 
which bears the same name, m the Malay 
peninsula, and which flows into the Strait of 
Malacca. The town itself is not shown in 
this particular view, as it is just inside the 
bend at the mouth of the river. The hill on 
the right, which overlooks the town and de- 
fends the river, is steep on all sides, and is 
surmounted by an earthwork fort, mounting 
seventeen guns; it has also a stockade of 
bamboo round it, The low hill at the mouth 
of the river is crowned by another earth fort, 
mounting nine guns. Lower down, and nearer 
the water, is an earth battery, mounting seven 
guns, which are 32-pounders. The ascent to 
these forts is extremely steep and rugged; 
they are capable, therefore, of a very strong 
resistance, The opposite bank of the river is 
low, flat, and densely covered with mangroves. 
Close to the water's edge are several wooden 
houses, having bamboo stockades round them, 
and each is armed with a few guns, which are 
masked. rts 

The cause of the Rinaldo’s presence in the 
river of Salangore was the attack made the 
day before on a small party of her men, under 
the command vf Lieutenant Maude, who were 
at the time escorting a Rajah to the boat for 
conveyance on board the colonial yacht Pluto, 
for the purpose of an inquiry into the alleged 
protection of escaped piratical murderers, con- 
trary to the treaty between the Sultan of 
Salangore and the Colonial Government ; and 
also on account of threats and menaces used 
by his people to the police officers sent to 
arrest the pirates. The Rinaldo steamed into 
the river next morning, but when she came 
abreast of the forts at the mouth they opened 
fire, by which three men were wounded and 
the ship and rigging were struck in several 
places. The ship at once returned the fire, 
and continued her course up the river. When 
abreast of the town she anchored, After a 
time the enemy’s fire was silenced. The bom- 
bardment proceeded until four o’clock in the 
afternoon, when a town and a village on the 
opposite bank were in flames and the forts 
were considerably damaged and seemed to be 
evacuated. She then left the river, but re- 
turned two days afterwards and landed a de- 
tachment of troops and bluejackets from the 
ship, under cover of the guns. They com- 
pletely destroyed everything that remained 
from the bombardment, including all the guns 
and magazines, When the news of this action 
reached England, the Queen sent a special 
telegram to inquire about the British sailors 
wounded. 


ST. MARGARET’S CHURCH, 
LOWESTOFT. 


The parish church dedicated to St. Margaret, 
in this healthy and pleasant watering-place, 
has lately undergone some extensive restora- 
tions, and has been reopened for public worship. 
It consists of the tower, the nave, the north 
and south aisles, the chancel, and the south 
porch. The walls of the south aisle and south 
arcade had been for many years ina dangerous 
condition, overhanging their bases to the extent 
of 21 inches, and threatening the safety of those 
who passed by. T'wo years ago steps were 
taken by the Rector and churchwardens, as- 
sisted by an influential and energetic com- 
mittee, to remedy this state of things, and the 
result has been eminently satisfactory. The 
south aisle and south arcade have been entirely 
rebuilt, and so carefully that it is difficult even 
for a townsman to believe that they form a 
new construction, except that it is now “ Per- 
pendicular”’ both in style and fact. The in- 
terior also has been entirely restored ; an un- 
sightly gallery has been removed from the 
west end, and the whole area of the church is 
newly seated with handsome open benches of 
pitch-pine. The pulpit, which is of oak, has a 
stone base, and is ascended by three steps from 
the north side of the chancel. The brass eagle 
lectern is a very fine medieval specimen of the 
same date as the church. The reredos, of Caen 
stone, is divided into a centre and two side 
panels, and is intended to receive paintings in 
Powell’s patent glass mosaic, when the neces- 
sary funds are obtained. The flooring has 
been relaid with the old sepulchral slabs 
bordered round the alleys with Maw’s 
tiles ; and the whole of the chancel, with the 
steps, has heen paved with Maw’s glazed en- 
caustic tiles, of a very handsome design. The 
chantry chapel, forming » crypt under the 
altar, has been converted into a vestry, with a 
flight of broad stone steps leading down from 
the chancel. All the windows, with the ex- 
ception of the east window, have been newly 
glazed : the south windows with Powell and 
Son’s patent glass, to exclude sun and heat, 
and those on the north side with cathedral 
glass and coloured borders, by Mr. Evans, of 
Birmingham, The effect produced is very 
good. The porch has been restored, at the sole 
cost of General Wingfield, R.A., and Mrs. 
Wingfield, of Gunton Hall, The whole of the 
works of restoration have been carried out, 
from the designs and under the constant super- 
intendence of Mr. John Louth Clemence, 
architect, of Lowestoft, by Messrs. Lucas 
Brothers, the eminent contractors of London, 
at a cost ct £5200. A deficiency of £1000 still 
exists, which it is very desirable to clear off 
at once. This church was founded in the 
fourteenth century, by the Priory of Sb. 
Bartholomew’s, London, 
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THE FARM. 


A peculiar feature of this year’s harvest is 
the simultaneous ripening of the crops in 
nearly every part of the kingdom, In the 
north of England, in Ireland, and even in 
Scotland harvest operations are general; so 
much corn being laid, machines can only be 
used in places, and labourers being every- 
where in demand, many fields of corn, espe- 
cially in the midland districts, are still stand- 
ing thoroughly ripe, and it is feared the late 
winds may have caused it to shell. Gleaners 
are already busy in the south of England ; but 
in parts of Essex, although the weather has 
been glorious, there is somuch bulk of straw to 
eut and such a scarcity of hands that the 
harvest progresses slowly, and it is thought a 
deficiency of the yield will prevail to the ex- 
tent probably of one fifth, In Ireland hay 
and oat harvesting is still going on, and the 
crops so far are promising ; not so the pota- 
toes and flax, about which, however, reports 
have been somewhat exaggerated, 

Two sales of Irish cattle occurred last week 
that have filled the country with surprise, 
The herds of shorthorns belonging to the late 
My. T. Barnes, of Westland, in the county of 
Meath, and Mr. J. G. Grove, Castle Grove, in 
the county of Donegal, were brought to auction 
by Mr. Thornton. Hach consisted of forty-four 
head, and the two herds realised £8808 9s., or 
an average of two shillings over £100. Both 
stocks had been bred for a period of fully 
thirty years from the best Booth blood, and 
had been the means of working incalculable 
good upon the general stock of the country, 
much of which has been brought to England, 
and eagerly sought by dealers and graziers in 
every part. The Mantalini tribe at Westland 
consisted of nine animals, three of which 
were small calves, the average for the nine 
being 240 gs, The highest price given was for 
a beautiful roan yearling heifer called Man- 
talini, which Mr, Bolton, of the county of 
Wexford, bought, amidst the excitement of 
the company, for 750 gs. Singularly enough, 
all the females of this tribe were retained by 
breeders in Ireland. These high figures are 
the more remarkable inasmuch as the whole 
herd was suffering with foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease, and the cattle consequently were much 
reduced in condition. Mr, Grove’s prices were 
more uniform; the Fame, or Norma. tribe, 
like the Mantalinis, bred originally by Messrs. 
Booth, made the highest figures. Mr. J. 
Downing, of the county of Cork, gave 310 gs. 
for Countess, a roan two-year-old heifer; he 
also bought Norman Lady for 200 gs, and 
gave 310 gs. for Mr. Barnes’s Bracelet, The 
Rev. T. Stainforth, of Cumberland, paid 
305 gs, for Hyacinth, and 260 gs. for Lady of 
the Manor. Mr.W. Barnes bought four, three 
being of the Lady Sarah, or Ruby, tribe. The 
other principal Irish purchasers were Mr. EH. J. 
Smith, of the county of Limerick (Cynosure, 
a calf, 110 gs.) ; Mr. R. M. Gumbleton, of the 
county of Cork ; Mr. G, Allen, of the county 
of Down; and Mr. Shirley Montgomery, of 
the county of Meath. Mr. J. Whyte took Mr. 
Barnes’s Brunette (105 gs.), and Mr. Grove's 
Cinderella (270 gs.) to Aberdeen, and Mr. 
Mitchell two lots to Alloa. Among the English 
purchasers were Mr. Hugh Aylmer (Ringlet, 
280 gs.), Mr. Rose, and the Rev. J. Mickle- 
thwaite, of Norfolk; Mr. R. Jefferson, Mr. 
Fox, and Mr. J. Gaitskell (Maid of the Mist, 
255 gs.), of Cumberland ; My. H. ©. Pole Gell 
(Favourite, 190 gs.), Derby ; Mr. H. Robinson, 
Yorkshire ; Mr. Nesham and Mr. G. Atkinson, 
Durham ; and Mr. A. Ashworth, Lancashire. 
Another singular circumstance was the com- 
paratively small companies attending each 
sale. and the absence of great purchases for 
noblemen. The cattle were bought for their 
own superior merit and the high character of 
the blocd, 

The Worcestershire Society had a fashion- 
able gathering at Malvern, and most of the 
“cracks” were present. The Marquis of 
Exeter's Telemachus not only carried the 
Toddington challenge cup, but beat his rival, 
Mr. Outhwaite’s white bull; whilst amongst 
the cows Mr. Outhwaite’s Vivandiére beat 
her old opponent, Windsor’s Butterfly. Only 
sixteen Herefords were shown, and Mr. P. 
Turner’s heifer Rarity took the £20 prize for 
the best of the breed. There were queer 
reversions among the Shropshire sheep classes, 
and Mr, Duckering had it nearly all his own 
way with the pigs, The horses were also very 
excellent, with several well-known winners 
in the ring, 

The late Mr. Pinnix’s flock of Southdowns, 
bred at Westdean, was sold last week; of very 
long standing and unknown to the show-yard, 
it was much appreciated by breeders, and a 
large company assembled. A lot of fine ewes 
sold for £7 10s. (Mr. Green), and the Duke 
of Richmond gave 5 gs. each for five shear- 
lings, and Messrs. Heasman £6 10s. for a 
similar lot, Mr, Carew Gibson gave 52} gs. 
for a two-year-old ram by a Goodwood sheep ; 
Mr, Barclay 443 gs. for another; and the Duke 
of Richmond 41 gs. for one of the same age. 
For shearlings 32 gs. was the top price, and 
several made 20gs. and upwards, Mr. 0, 
Clarke’s Lincoln rams made high figures at 
Scopwith. Mr, T. Kirkham gave 150 gs. for 
a two-shear ram; and the sixty-nine head 
realised £1639 11s, 6d., averaging £23 15s, 

Next Tuesday the Manchester and Liverpool 
Society's Show is held at Liverpool. On 
Wednesday forty shorthorns from the Duke 
of Devonshire’s herd- will be sold at Holkar, 
Lancashire, many of them being very choice 
and fashionably bred; the following day a 
portion of Mr. Slye’s herd will be sold at 
Lancaster ; and on Friday Mr, J. P. Foster’s 
herd comés under Mr, Strafford’s glass at 
Killhow, near Carlisle, 
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“it, he said, ‘for a lark,” 


LAW AND POLICE, 


A meeting was held at the Bankruptcy 
Court, on Tuesday morning, in the case of 
William Lauderdale Maitland, of 17, Thurloe- 
square, Brompton, a gentleman well known in 
theatrical circles, who was formerly connected 
with the Lyceum Theatre. The petition for 
adjudication was presented in November last, 
and the proceedings have been adjourned from 
time to time to enable the bankrupt to arrange 
with his creditors. He now offered a com- 
position of 1s, in the pound, payable at three 
months upon the terms of the bankruptcy 
being annulled. After some opposition, the 
proposal was agreed to by the necessary 
majority of creditors and confirmed by the 
Court, 

An important forgery case came before Sir 
Thomas Henry, at Bow-street, on Wednesday. 
J.G. Clarke, alias J. Cole, was charged with 
forging and uttering American bonds, One 
of these fictitious documents for 1000 dollars 
was handed to the manager of the Langham 
Hotel, in payment of the prisoner’s account. 
The prisoner was committed for obtaining 
money under false pretences, 

A licensed victualler was, on Wednesday; 
fined at Clerkenwell for smoking on the plat- 
form of the King’s-cross station of the Metro- 
politan Railway. 


William Fowles, a butler out of place, was 
charged, at Marlborough-street, on Wednes- 
day, with obtaining a situation in the service 
of Mr. John Leveson-Gower, Mill-hill, Woking- 
ham, by means of a false character. Mr, 
Leveson-Gower, seeing an advertisement for a 
butler’s situation, answered it, and received a 
letter from the prisoner, who referred him to 
a Mrs, Chapman for his character. He wrote 
to the address in the prisoner’s letter, and 
received a most satisfactory reply from Mrs, 
Chapman. He engaged the prisoner as butler, 
but he received a letter from him declining the 
situation on the ground of ill-health. After- 
wards he ascertained that the prisoner's brother 
had been convicted for stealing plate, and he 
made inquiries, and could not find such aperson 
as Mrs, Chapman. Mr. Newton considered that 
the prisoner had lent himself to a gross fraud, 
and sentenced him to pay a penalty of £20, or 
in default to undergo three months’ imprison- 
ment, The prosecutor, he considered, had had 
a very fortunate escape, 


At the Cambridge Borough Police Court, on 
Monday morning, Harriet Jarman and Edward 
Hart, of Victoria Cottages, Sun-street, were 
charged with stealing and destroying a will 
made by Abigail Hart, their mother, at Shey’s 
Almshouses, on the 11th inst, The charge 
was made by Charlotte Hart, a sister of the 
two defendants, in whose favour the will was 
made, Mr. W. Cooper prosecuted. They were 
committed for trial at the Assizes. 

William Rodway, who is charged with at- 
tempting to murder Mrs, Carrington at the 
Devil's Jumps, was re-examined at the 
Farnham Police Court, on Monday, and, after 
two or three witnesses had been examined, he 
was remanded until Saturday (to-day). 

For plucking a live hen Bridget Jones was, 
on Monday, sent to gaol for three months by 

fr, Raffles, the Liverpool stipendiary. 

The stipendiary magistrate of Bilston, on 
Tuesday, sent a boy named Page to prison for 
three months for firing a pistol charged with 
powder in the face of a young woman. He did 
He was reminded 
that the “lark” might carry with it the 
punishment of penal servitude for life, 

Two Liverpool tobacconists were, on Tues- 
day, fined—one £30 and the other £10—for 
having on their premises smuggled cavendish 
tobacco, It was said to be a common custom 
with tobacconists in Liverpool to buy caven- 
dish tobacco from sailors at 3s. 6d. per Ib. and 
resell it at 8s, 

The body of a man named Preston, employed 
in the telegraph service, was found on one of 
the Yorkshire railway lines a day or two since 
cut to pieces by a train. In his pocket-book 
was found a letter, written with lead pencil, 
stating that he had given way to drinking 
habits because of trouble, that he had neglected 
his duties, and considered himself better out 
of the world, at the same time warning all 
young men to avoid drink. The letter was 
signed, and under the signature was written 
the date of his birth and ‘“ Died Aug. 26,1871.” 
The jury at the inquest returned a verdict of 
* Felo de se.” 

A case of manslaughter by a son is reported 
from Norfolk. In a farmhouse near King’s 
Lynn a number of men were drinking, when a 
quarrel took place, ending in a fight between a 
young man named Hall, son of the host, and a 
man named Stockings, Mr, Hall interfered, 
and was struck by his son. The blow caused 
him to fall, and in falling he struck the edge 
of the table and broke his ribs, He died on 
Sunday. His last words were, “My son put 
the first nail into my coffin, and now has put 
the last.” The affair, it is stated, has caused 
the greatest excitement in the surrounding 
villages, which was heightened by the fact of 
the son frantically rushing about the neigh- 
bourhcod on horseback, saying that he had 
killed his father. 

Mr. James White, superintendent of the 
Forest of Dean division of the Gloucestershire 
constabulary, has been dismissed from the 
force for making false entries in his diary in 
reference to visiting his outlying stations. 


® The combined Mediterranean and Channel 
fleets, under the command of Vice-Admiral 
Yelverton, lefj Queenstown Harbour on Mon- 
day afternoon. 
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AMERICAN VIEWS ON PATENT LAWS, 
The Hon. Charles Mason, late Commissioner of 
Patents, has written George Haseltine, M.A,, 
chairman of the meeting on the patent laws, 
an instructive letter, of which we give a brief 
abstract :—“TI have, he says, never had any 
serious doubt of the wisdom of a judicious 
system of patent laws. The public welfare 
is best promoted by inspiring individual effort 
in respect to invention, through the motive 
of private gain; and who can more justly 
claim the exclusive use of any property than 
he who has brought it into being? The 
American system of examination is productive 
of much advantage to inventors and the 
public, but I doubt the wisdom of lodging in 
officials an unlimited power of rejection. If 
the action of examiners were advisory and 
adjuvant, reserving to an applicant the 
ultimate right to a patent, at his own risk, 
the chief objection to this system would be 
removed, The fees, by all means, should 
be small—barely sufficient to defray the ex- 
penses of the Patent Office, Inventors are 
benefactors, and, as a class, are poorly com- 
pensated for their labour. The imposition of 
large fees discourages invention and thereby 
checks the progress of civilisation, This can- 
not be sound policy. Experience leads me to 
the conclusion that patents should be granted 
for more than fourteen years; but this term, 
in most cases of merit, is extended by our office 
to twenty-one, and often by Congress to 
twenty-eight years, The new law limits the 
term of a patent to seventeen years, which will, 
no doubt, hereafter be extended ; and I do not 
think twenty-one years too long a period for the 
original grant. In one respect I like your 
system better than ours—your fees are paid in 
instalments, giving the patentee the option of 
keeping his patent alive. The French plan of 
annuities is carrying the matter rather too 
far. Ithink the English system better than 
the French or the American, and all that is 
needed is a reduced rate of fees, Experts are 
often very useful, but they are regarded with 
suspicion, and their opinions have little weight 
in our courts ; therefore, what might be a great 
evil carries in some measure its own remedy ; 
and the interposition of jurors in pateat suits 
is generally avoided by obtaining injunctions 
in Chancery, which is our usual remedy for 
infringements,” 


At the North Shields railway station, on 
Saturday night, Miss Isabella Downey, while 
talking to some friends in a carriage from 
which she had alighted, fell between the plat- 
form and the carriage, and was so severely 
injured that she died on Monday morning, 


Early on Tuesday morning an explosion oc- 
curred on board the sloop Collina, of Padstow, 
forty tons register, lying by the Penzance pier, 
The ship was laden with nearly 200 casks of 
benzoline spirit, which exploded, and set the 
ship on fire. It was found impossible to ex- 
tinguish the flames, and the sloop was burat 
to the water's edge. A man and a boy were 
badly injured, 

A severe thunderstorm occurred in the south 
of Ireland on Tuesday. The lightning struck 
a2 man named Sullivan, killing him on the 
spot and severely injuring several members of 
his family. A person named Neville was also 
dangerously scorched, In Castlebar two men 
and a woman were struck by the electric fluid, 
and one of the men was fatally hurt. A large 
quantity of hay has been burnt by the 
lightning. 

On Monday morning Mr. 8. J. Capper and 
Mr, Thomas Capper, brothers, were bathing at 
New Brighton, near Liverpool, when Thomas, 
the younger of the two, who could not swim, 
was carried out of his depth by the current, 
The elder swam to his assistance and sup- 
ported him in the water for a considerable 
time, till wellnigh exhausted. Mr. Thomas 
Capper clasped his brother round the neck. 
and both were in imminent danger of being 
drowned, Seeing their critical position, Mr. 
Presion, a resident at New Brighton, jumped 
into the river and swam to their rescue, and, 
a boat also reaching them in the nick of time, 
both brothers were saved. Mr, §S, J. Capper 
is the gentleman who went to the seat of 
war to administer the Society of Friends’ 
Relief Fund, 


The scheme of the Endowed Schools Com« 
missioners for the future management and. 
application of the funds of the Bedford school 
foundation known as Harper’s Charity, the 
income from which is now £13,000 a year, 
although at the time the bequest was made it 
was only £40 a year, chiefly derivable from 
Bedford-row and other property in London, 
has met with the greatest hostility from the 
inhabitants and the trustees. The trustees 
have drawn up a number of reasons and ob- 
jections entirely repudiating the scheme, 
stating that the whole scheme is unjust, and 
involves the diversion of the funds from the 
purposes intended by the founder; that 
the payment weckly of a fee of three 
pence by the children of the poor under the 
Elementary Education Act is unnecessary, and 
is imposing a tax upon those who have hitherto 
received for their children a free education ; 
and that the present poorer recipients of the 
educational benefits of the charity will be en- 
tirely deprived of the advantages which they 
have hitherto received; that the fees to be 
paid by the different scholars are wholly at 
variance with the intention and spirit of the 
ames and that if such fees be made pay- 
able, the due recipients of the charity will be 
deprived of that free education which the in- 
habitants of the town of Bedford have long of 
right enjoyed. These reasons have been for- 
warded to the Commissioners, 
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NEW MUSIC, 


H, THAT WE TWO WERE MAYING! 
i GOUNOD, This celebrated Song may be hain D and F. 
THE SHA HATH ITS PEARLS, M. Gonnod's lust song, is pub- 
Jished in B flat and D flat. Price 4s, each. Sold at half price, 
DUFF and STEWART, 147, Oxford-street, 


NE LITTLE YEAR AGO. VIRGINIA 


GABRIEL'S New Song for Baritone, THE ANGUL OF 
THY LOVE, in A flat, for Tenor; also in F; or any of Miss 
Gabriel's popular songs, rent for 24 stamps. 
DUFF end STEWART, 147, Oxtord-street, 


SMERALDA. Sung by Madame Bodda- 
Fyne. This remarkably pretty new song, composed by W. 
0. LEVEY, may be hadin Bor F. Sent for 24 stamns, 
i DuPF and STEWART, 147, Oxford-street. 


Lee By Sir JULIUS BENEDICT. 


is Grand March, dedicated to the King of Portugal, par- 
eee e bard Rivitre’s Concerts, is published as Piano Solo, 43. ; 


5 1d at half price. 
Duet, 56 Soe rp and STEWART, 147, Oxtord-street, 


HE SCOTT CENTENARY QUADRILLE, 


by_R. B. STEWART, performed at the Edinburgh and 
Glasgow Banquets, is now ready, price 4, ; sold at half price, 
DUFF and STEWAR?, 147, Oxford-sireet, 


ALF HOURS with the BEST OPERAS. 


Selections from the most admired Operas, arranged for the 
Pianoforte by W. VINCENT WALLACE, The musician-like way 
jn which this gifted author treated every there he selec‘ed for 
arrangement is a guarantee of the elegant and striking setting of 
the operatic airs. His great knowledge of instramentation en- 
abled him to introduce novel and striking effects in his pianofarte 
arrangements, £0 that they are always welcomed as the earefally- 
ared works of a great musician, 


re 

a uins of Athens. 43, |14. Chorus of Dervishes. 3s. 
(Beethoven.) (Beethoven. ) i 

2, Preciosa. 3s, (Weber.) 15. A Te Divina, 28, (Doni- 

3, Rienzi. 4s. er.) zettl.) is - 

4, La Traviata. 4s. (Verdi.) |16. Com’e Gentil. 9s. (Doni- 

5, Don Giovanni. 3s. ae zetti.) . 

6. Sonnambula. 3s. (Bellini) | 17. La Donna e Mobile, 3s, 

7, Otello, 38. (Rossini.) era 

8 Martha, 38, (Hlotow.) 18. Bella Figlia (quatuor). 3s, 

9, Zauberfiéte. 3s. (Mozart) Verdi.) 

10, Stradela, 3s, (Flotow.) 19. Brindisi, from ‘* Macbeth.” 

11, Fra Diavolo, 32, (Auber.) 3s. (Verdi.) " 

12, Freischiitz. 3s. (Weber.) | am Rose Softly Rlooming. 3s. 


13, Norma, 8s. (Bellini.) ‘pohr.) 
Each free by post at half price.—London: Published only by 
ROBERT COCKS andCo., New Burlirgton-street. 


AMILTON’S SERIES of EDUCATIONAL 
WCORES ON MUSIC, many of them issued at considerably 
reduced prices, i 
“ His diaactic treatiees in every branch of the art—the fraib of 
an intelligent mind aided by large experience—are by far the most 
useful works of their class extant."—Spectator. : 
EAMILTON’S Modern Instrac- | HAMILTON’S Catechism on the 
tions for the Pianoforte, Art of Writing for an Or- 
796th Edition. 4s. chestra. 23, 6d. 
Rudiments cf Music. Is. Catechism on the Organ. %s. 
New MusicalGrammar. 2s. Practical Catechism of Sing- 
Catechism of Harmony and ing. 25 
Thorough Pass, Is, Elements of Harmony, with 
A Key to Ditto. Is. numerous Precepts and Ex- 
Catechism of Counterpoirt, amples, Is, 
Melody, and Cemposition 2s. Art of Tuning the Pianofor‘e. 
Catechiem of Double Counter- Is, 
point and Fugue. Is. Catechism for the Violin. Is. 
Catechirm of the Nature, In- Dictionary of 3520 Musical 
vention, &¢, of Musical Terms. Is, 
Ideas. 2s, 
Published only by ROBERT COCKS and Co., New Burlington-strect. 


CHOES OF INVERARY: A 

Characteristic piece for Piano, By JAMES F, STUPSON. 
Price 2s,. Containing ‘Among the Hills,” ‘*Inverary. and Bal- 
moral,” “The Camphells are Comin'.” “ Ronnie Ladiie,” “ The 
News is Heard," &e.—London : JOSEPH WILLIAMS, 24, Berners- 
street, and Cheapside, 


IANOFORTES for HIRE and for SALE, 

from 25 ga, upwards._JCHN BROADWOOD and SONS, 33, 
Great Pulteney-etreet, Golden-square, W. 

Manufactery—24, Horseferry-road, Westminster. 


JMUSICAL-BOX DEPOTS, 56, Cheapside, 


and 22, Ludgate-hill, London,—Nicole’s celebrated Musical 
Bexes paying best secular and sacred music. Prices, £4 to £40; 
Snuff-Boxes, 15s to 50s. Catalogues gratis, post-free—Apply to 
WALES and M‘CULLOCH, as above, 


Just published, price 6s,, free by post, 


HE WOMAN’S GUIDE, Showing the 
Causes, Symptoms, and Homoeopathic Treatment of the 
Discases of Females and Children. B: 8. GUTTERIDGE, M.D 
LEATH and Ross, 5, St. Pate ckeitcny ails and 9, Vere-street, W. 


Lighth edition, crown 8yo, Is. ; by post, 1s, 14., 


R. KENNION ON THE MINERAL 
SPRINGS of HARROGATE. Revised and Enlarged by 
Dr, Bealey, Fellow of the Royal Co!lege of Physicians, 
J, and A, CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street, 


ORPULENOCY, AND ITS NEW SELF- 


DIETARY CURE. By A. W. MOORE, M.R.C.S., Surgeon to 
the South-Western Provident Dispensary. Price by post, 28, 7d, 
Secretary, 20, Pimlico-road, 5. W. 


Now ready, 


HE ILLUSTRATED PENNY 


ALMANACK for 1872, 

containing Twelve Illustrations of the British Army, numerous En- 
ofthe late War,taken from the ILLUSTRATED LONDON 

EWS ; Tables of Stamps, Taxes, and Licenses: Eclipses, Remark- 
able Events, Postage ‘gulations, and a great ey of Useful 
and Interesting Information, Tho'Trade supplied by H, WILLIAMS, 
Warwick-lene, Paternoster-row, London ; and G. Vickers, Angel- 
court (172), Strand, } 


TAINED GLASS, by the Improved 
DIAPHANIE PROCESS.—Windows fitted up in any style, 
in town or country, b: erienced workmen, 
London : J. NARD and SON, 339, Oxford-street, W. 


Thirteenth Edition, price 1s., with 35 Plates and Hugravings, 


TAINED GLASS. By the Improved 


Process of Diaphanie, Ti erformed, at small cost. 
London: J. BARNARD ‘Son, 339, Oxford-street. 


RIGINAL DESIGNS for POINT LACE. 


Sequel to the ‘Handbook of Point Lace.” Price 2s, 6d, 


Every Material for Point Lace making. 
Lace Braid by the Card, at Nottingham prices, 
WILLIAM BARNARD, 119, Edgware-road, London. 


HITE WOOD ARTICLES for 


Painting and Fernworkin great variety. Priced list free, 
SCRAPS for SCREENS and SCRAP-BOOKS, A large assortment, 


London: W, BARNARD, lid, Edgware-road, 


PD™INUTIVE MOIST COLOUR-BOXES, 


containing Selections of Colours approved by the most emi-~ 
nent Water-Colour Painters, are the most portable, cheapest, and 
best ever made either for outdoor sketching or for indoor use, 
Prices, fitted with 6 Colours, 4s. 6d, ; 8, 53. 6d. ; 10, 63, 6d, ; 12, 7. 6d, ; 
18, 16s, 6d,—J, BARNARD and SON, 339, Oxford-strect, London, 


NGLICAN MOURNING STATIONERY, 
Memorial and Visiting Cards (Registered),—R. om ah 


pe TNS Holborn, London; and may be had o: 
respectable Stationers. 


PHOTOGRAPHY.—Anyone ean take good 
Photographs with Dubroni’s Patent Apparatus; no previous 
snowledge, no dark room required, Complete Apparatus, with 
J ox, d, Chemicals, and accessories, from £2, Book of In- 


rN OTECUEMTIER, BREBE, and 00, 60, Regent-stect, We 


. Term on THU 
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UEEN’S COLLEGE SCHOOL, 43 and 45, 


Harley-strect, W., for GIRLS between the ages of Five and 
Thirteen.—The CLASSES will REOPEN fur the Michael- 


‘mas Term on THURSDAY, SEPT. 23, 


Prospectnses may be had on application to Miss Milward, at the 
College office, 
For Boarders see College advertisement. 
E. H, PLUMPTRE, M.A, Dean. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, 43 and 45, Harley- 


street, W. Ineorporated by Royal Charter, 1853, for the 
General E ucation of Ladies and for Granting Certificates 
of Knowledge,—? he Classes will REOPEN for the Michaelmas 
AY, OCT. 5. 
Conversation sees are formed in modern languages, and in- 
dividual instruction is given in vocal and instramental Masic. 
Prospectus, giving full partionlars of fees, scholarships, &c., may 
be had on application to Miss Milward, at the College office, 
Boardera are received by Mrs, Boole and Miss Parry, at the 
College ; by Mrs. Searle, 28, Alfred-place, Bedford-square, W.C. ; 
and Mrs, Smythe, No. 7, Meleombe-place, Dorset-sqnare, N.W. 
Terms may be had on application. 
E, H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean, 


ATIONAL INSTITUTION for 
DISEASES of the SKIN, Gray’s-inn-road and Mitre-street. 
Physician, Dr. Barr Meadows, 49, Dover-street, Piccadilly. Average 
number of patients under treatment, 1000 weekly. Free letters are 
available for necessitous applicants, T. ROBLYSON, Hon.Sec, 


I[PHE LATE DR. HUNT’S INSTITUTION 

for the CURE of STAMMERING, Knowles Bank, TUN- 
BRIDGE. Conducted by his brother-in-law, the Rev. H. I. 
RIVERS, M.A., F.R.S.1, Mx. Rivers attends at 4, St. Martin’s-piace, 
London, W.C., on the First and Third THURSDAY of every 
month, from 11 to 3 p.m. 


ENSON’S WATCHES and CLOCKS. 


L These far-famed Watches suit all pockets, all tastes. all 
climates, and the means and occupations of every one. Two 
hundred thousand have already becn sold, and are in all partsof 
the world, ranging in price from 2gs. to 200gs. See Illustrated 
Watch and Jeweilery Pamphiet. post-froe 2d, ench, for prices, &o, 
Watches sent safe Dy post to all parts of the world.—Old Bond- 
street and Ludgate-hi 


PoE WRECK OF PARIS.—Numerous 


Paris manufacturers ef BLOCKS, Bronzes, &e., having 
suffered severely during the war in France, and who are, in fact, 
half ruined in consequence, have consigned their stocks to Mr. J, W. 
BENSON, who has undertaken to place them before the public for 
immediate disposal for prompt cash. The Stocks consist of Bronze, 
Marble, end Richly-Gilt CLOCKS, and are distributed b2tween the 
two Establishments, 25, Old Bond-street, and 58 and 60, Ludgate-hill. 


VERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER. 

The People’s Printing-Press for Authors, Amateurs, the 

Army and Navy, &ce,—Prospectuses forwarded on application,—D, 
G, BERRI, 36, High Holborn, London, W.C. 


APLE and CO.—FURNITURE.—BED- 
STEADS and BEDDING.—See Maple and Co.’s 
New lllustrated Catalogue, which contains the 
price of every article required in furnishing, 
post-free—l45, 145, 147, Tottenham-conrt-road ; 
1 to 14, Tottenham-place, 


M4 PLE and CO —FURNITURE,— 
DINING-ROOM FURNITURG, in Mahogany and 
Oak. Large-sized Tables, from 5 gs, to 90 gs. 
feveral large Second-hand, with Chairs to corre- 
spond, 100 Sideboards, from 3 gs, to 60 ¢3, Also 
scme second-hand, 


and CO. — FURNITURE.— 
DRAWING-ROOM. — The largest selection in 
the world to seieet from, Some handsome Draw- 
ing-room Suites, complete, in silk, from 30 ¢s. ; 
in rep, from 10 gs. 500- Easy - Chairs, in 
various shapes. Hugénie Hasy-Chair, 28s, 6d. ; 
Vienna Easy-Chair, 38a, 6d, Couches to cor- 
respond. 


MAF 


APLE and -CO.—FURNITURE.—BED- 
ROOM SUITES.—In Mahogany. Walnut, Birch, 
and other weods; also in Polished and Hna- 
melled Fine. All arranged in rooms en suite. 
The Ten-Guinea Bed-Room Suite, See Iustrated 
Catalogue, 


APLE and CO—SHANGHAI SATIN. 


The largest Stock of this newand most fashion- 
able Curta‘n Material in London, 


APLE and CO.—CRETONNE CHINTZ. 


Five Thousand Pieces of this fashionable, useful, 
and elegant material suited for Curtains, cover- 


\ 


ing of furniture or walls ; some of the newestand | 


best designs ever made, at prices that cannot but 
please every purchascr. Families purchasing by 
the piece charged trade prive, 

Maple and Co,, 145, 146, 147, Tottenham-court-road, 


URNITURE, CARPETS, and BEDDING 


(carriage-free) 30 per cent less than any other House. See 
our new Illustrated Catalogue, containing 500 designs, with prices 
and estimates, Also a Coloured Catalogue of our Silver Fir and 
Patent Enamelled Bed-room Suites, from l0g¢s. complete, gratia 
and post-free, from LEWIN CRAWCOUR and 0O,, Cabinet Manu- 
facturers, 73, 75, and 81, Brompton-road, London, 


ESTABLISHED A.D, 1709. 
URNISH YOUR HOUSE at DEANE’'S, 


Illustrated Priced Catalogue, gratis and post-free, 


Table Cutlery. ‘enders and Fire-Trons, 

Electro Silver Plate, Bedsteads and Bedding, 

Tea Trays and Urns. Stoves and Ranges. 

Gas Chandeliers and Fittings, Copper, Iron, and Tin Ware, 

Lamps—Table, Hall, &c, Turnery, Brashes, and Mats, 

Baths—Hot and Cold Water, Horticultural Tools, 

A discount of 5 per cent for cash payments of £2 and upwards, 
Deane and Co., 46, King William-street, London Bridge, 


Picture-Frame Makers, 
ThetLily of the Valley, £2 28., £3 3s.,and £4 4 0 
The Camellia, 63in. high, very choice «. 4146 
The Cornucopia, our registered design «- 5 50 


(aay GLASSES, Carving and Gilding, 


The Pillar Side, thegem .. o « 5 50 
The most succesful ad onr ariist ever iets 
COMMERCIAL PLATE-G. COMPANY, 78 and79, Fleet-street, | 


Pure gold and pure silver only used, Prize Medal, 1851, j 


GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE. 


ROVER and BAKER'S 
DOUBLE-LOCK and ELASTIC STITCH 
" SEWING-MACHINES, 


‘know! 
THE BEST, 


219 


IN BLACK, WHITE, AND ALL COLOURS. 
ELVET - FINISHED VELVETEENS, 


Beautifully soft and very rich. Specially adapted for 
Ladies’ Casaques, Jackets, and complete Costumes, 
From 2s, 9d. to 6s. 6d. per yard, Patterns free, 
From PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, London, W. 


FOR TRAVELLING AND THE SEASIDE, 
ATENT WATERPROOF ‘TWEEDS, 


made of the very best Wool, Is. 6d. to 21g, the Dress ; 
in rich Heather Mixtures, Iron Greys, Browns, Green, 
Gold and Black, &c, 


FOR TRAVELLING AND SEASIDE COSTUMES, 


PR GED and BORDERED WOOL 
TWEEDS. 
This very serviceable article, being full 60in. wide, is well 
adapted for Dresses and Cloaks alike, 
Th all the New Tints, 21s. to 27s, 6d. the Dress, 


IN EVERY VARIETY OF FABRIC. | 
HEAP ani USEFUL DRESSES, 


Now ready, a complete Collection of 
New Fabrics, 10s, 6d. to 25s, the Dress, 


THE BEST TIME TO BUY SILKS, 
NE THOUSAND ODD DRESS LENGTHS 


OF RICH FANCY SILKS are now CLEARING OUT, at 
reduced prices, commencing at 30s,; also extra qualities, 42s, 
and 63s. Patterns free, 


OTICE.—FRANCE and SWITZERLAND. 


SILKS and SATINS of every description are now very 
chenp, hut will soon greatly advance in consequence ‘of the raw 
material getting so much dearer, thereby compelling the manu- 
facturers of Lyons and Zurich to gteatly raise their quotations, 
For these reasons all intending buyers are advised to purchase at 
once, 

Patterns of every description of Plain and Fancy Silks will besent 
on application to PATER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, 


London, 
‘Ww4s8 TAX. 
Coloured Silks, 
Silk Velvets, &c. Jat 
Extraordinary Sale of Silks 
sPwrchased previous to the war tax in France, 
Upwards of £35,000 worth of 
ench Silks now on sale, 


from 29s, 6d. to 3} ga. 
Patterns free.—BAKER and CRISP’S, 198, Regent-strect. 


Black Silks, 


OTICH, 
BAKER and CRISP’S SPHCIALTIES 
AUTUMN are now ready,.—-198, Regent-street, 
Patterns free, 


for HARLY 


bo de eadaee ro and CRISP’S SUMMER 


GOODS are all redaced in price at the rate 
of 25 to 50 per cent, Patterns of all redac- 
tions poet-free. 


198, Regent-street, London, 


ELVETEENS EXTRAORDINARY, 


First Delivery of 1000 Boxes of our celebrated 

Moleskin Silk Velvetecns, in Black and all 

Colours, from 15s. 6d. to 50s. Fall Dress, 
Patterns free—BAKER and CRISP, 


THE NEW 


ALL 
all the New Colours, 
all the New Styles, 
all the New Patterns, 
sent post-free, 
BAKER and CRISP’S 
Early Autumn Wool Serges, 
BAKER and CRISP'S 
arly Autumn Silk Serges, 
BAKER and CRISP’S 
Early Autumn Wool Reps. 
BAKER and CRISP’S 
Early Autumn Silk Reps. 
PAKER and CRISPS 
Early Autumn Satin Cloths, 
BAKER and CRISP’S 
Early Autumn Fancy Cloths, 
BAKER and CRISP’S 
Farly Antumn Plain Cloths, 
BAKER and CRISP’'S 
Early Autumn Wool Poplins, 
BAKER and CRISP’S 3 
Early Autumn French Merinoes. 
BAKER and CRISP’S 
Early Autumn Venetian Cloths. 
Every Novelty, 
from 
83, 64, to 65s, Fall Dress, 
BAKER and CRISP, 198, Regent-street, 


FABRICS, 


ADIES—Onr AMERICAN CLOUDS, 
made of the finest Shetland Wool, 4 yards long, extra wide, 
2s, 11d, and 35, 11d. ; scnt free for 2 extra stamps, 
BAKER and CRISP, 193, Regent-street. 


Ny ORCS Oca na Eas 3 of REMNANTS, 
in bundles, lengths 4 to 8 yarde, in 50-yard bundles, 
for 2ls.. 258., 35s,, and 45a, Hach material various and useful, 
Sent for P.-O, O. to BAKER and CRISP’S, Regent-street. 


| OR the HOT WHATHER.—22,090 yards 
ot GAZ DE CHAMBRAY, with coloured satin stripes, 4$d, 
| yard, worth Is. 34, 

BAKBER and CRISP, 198, Regent-street. 


Costas Complete, ready for Wear, 

6s, 11d. each, 

Costumes for the Seaside or Travelling, 

in Light, Medium, and Dark Colours, 
62, 11d, to half a guinea, 
the cheapest and best assortment in the world, 

Dolly Varden, 7s. 11d, 

and other popular styles at greatly reduced prices. 

HENRY GLAVE, 504 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


HEAP SEASIDE DRESSES, 


Several thousand yards Mélange Costume Cloth, 
28 inches wide, 6j4. a yard, 
Pattterns free everywhere, 
HENRY GLAVH, 
534 to 537, New Oxford-street, 


PARLEY AUTUMN DRESSES, 
‘The stock of a French firm. 


27,000 yards finest French Popline, 
in every new Colour, Is. fe a yard. 
2300 yards rich Satin oth, 
all Wool, but like silk appearance, Is, 2)d. a yard, 
20,000 yards beautifully fine French Merinos, 
Is. Re and Is. 1ijd. a yard, 
Patterns free everywhere, 
HENRY GLA 


and BAKER, 
eee London, W. | 


Every Machine guaranteed. sion gratis, 
fad Pronyectus and Samples of Work sent post-fres. 


ORWICK’S CUSTARD. POWDER is 
now used by all respectable families for making delicious 
Custards and Blancmanges, and nothing can be more agreeable to 
eat With Peel i pies, and stewed fruit, Sold, by all Corndealers, 
in 1d. and 2d, packets, and in 6d, and 1s, tins. 


| 


ORWICK’S BAKING POWDER has 

nay in ro Gna Sp 

Sidr by all Grocers and Cornéhandlers in the Kingdom, in 1d, and 
4, packets ; aleo in 6d, and 1s, patent boxes, 


‘534 to 587, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


PECIALTIES to be Found at SEWELL 
and CO,’S., Compton House. 
4000 yards RICH GLACE SILK, from 4s. 1d. to 5s, 11d. per yard; 


usual price 8s. 
ANTIQUES, fro: to 4: 
$00 COSTUMES te 1, Hats, and Hotlan, from 


ee ode coats and the ruth aimired Dolly Varhen. 

Several Thousand Yards REAL CLUNY LACH, in all widths, at 
na ANAL SEAL JACKETS, warranted the best Skins, in every 
wa rats BREE he ns Send aural pon 
Secale of the value of fos, forwarded carriage free to any part 


of England. 
3 Compton House, Frith-street, Soho-square, W. 


ARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX and 


‘TTES, —CHRISTIAN a RATHBO! Ready- 
made oar Waestaciecmen end Hosiers to ber are and 


_ BABE the Princess of Wales 


{AMILY MOURNING.—Messrs. JAY, 


anxious to remove an impression which thoy find 

rncue circulation, that none but the richest materials ie 
Skirts, Mantles, and Millizery are sold at this Establishment, deem 
it a duty to themselves and the public to assure all families who 
have not yet dealt at Jays’ Mourning Warehouse that they sell am 
excellent Family Mo ng Dress, full longth, for the small sam of 
One Guinca and a Half. Good Wearing Materials are also cut from 
the piece, and at more than an equivalent for the price, which is 
from Is, per yard upwards ; and Patterns, when desired, are always 
sent as specimens, postage-free, 

Messrs. JAY have experienced Dressmakers and Milliners who 
act as travellers, 80 that, in the event of immediate Mourning 
being required, or any other sudden emergency for Dress, one can 
Le dispatched to any part of the Kingdom on receipt of letter 
or telegram, without any expense to the purchaser, 

All articles are marked in plain figures, and charges are the same 
as if the goods were bought for ready money at the warehouse in 
a feare ee dopted a fixed 

OS8Ts. ’, having adopted a fixed tariff, publish th if 
epitome of theix charges foe a ne 


DRESSMAKING, 


Making Dress, with plain Skirt e. o - ~ 6d,. 
taking Dress, with ‘lucks of Crape or Fancy Trim- 
mings S$ eth OPegi a Seal: lew leven caren STO Re, Bap. 
Making Bodice and Mounting Skirtinto bend . . 7s. 6d. 
Making Widow's Bodice, ditto ditto e- 83, Od, 
Mounting Skirt into band, with Alpaca Pocket + + Is, 6d, 
Mounting ditto ditto, with Black Silk Pocket 28, 6d. 
Mounting ditto ditto, without Pocket co) eet i Ob. 
Silk Body Lining a. oe. o ~ - ~ 5a 6d, 
Silk Sleeve Lining os ~ ~ ~ «- 39, 6d, 
Silk Low Body and Sleeve Lining . ~-  « - Ss, 6d, 
Lewn Body Lining . Sa: Nee, ae «= la 6d, 
Sleeve Lining +. a - 9 wwe 8, 00” 
Silk Facing a a as een -- Is, 104d,. 
Petersham Ribbon, for banding ..  «« ~~ Os 8d, 
Petersham Waistband, Covered Crapeand Rosctte +. 23. 6d, 
Making Garibaldi os o- 7~ ~ ~ ~ 65%, Od, 
Making Low Bodice ~ -. ~ ~ - ~ 63. 0d, 
Sundries ~ ~ Ia 6d. 


Tucker, Braid, and Trimmings, extra, 
JAYS’, 


1) ‘ 
ADIES’ WATERPROOF COSTUMES,. 
“The Cheltenham" and other Suits—The almost uni- 
versally expressed appreciation of the Cheltenham induces Messrs, 
JAY to invite with confidence public attention to this most useful 
Overdress. Itis perfectly waterproof, suitable for all kinds of 
weather and for all seasons, Messrs. Jay have also some other- 
entirely new Waterproofs Suits for Yachting and the Seaside pro 
menade, prices from 14 guinea each, 


JAYS’. 


OS TAGE-F R E E—An Outline 
Lithographed Engraving of the CHELTENHAM SUIT, 
with patterns of material, will ba forwarded to ladies, gratis, om 
application to Messrs, JAY, he indicative figures will ensure a 
good fitting suit, - 
JAYS’, 


THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
247, 249, and 251, Regent-street. 


| YRAVELLING and SEASIDE COSTUMES 
and TUNICS.—New Costumes and Tunics, Polonaises, 
Waterproofs, Dolly Varden Cretonnes, and Satines, &e., for tra-~ 
velling and seaside wear. 590 Real Sealskin Jackets will by sold 
very cheap during the present month. 
GASK and GASK, 
58 to 62, Oxford-street ; 3 to 5, Wells-street, London, 


ADIES’ ELASTIC SUPPORTING BANDS,, 


for use before and after Accouchement, 
Instructions for measurement and prices on application te 
POPE and PLANTH, 4, Waterloo-place, Pall-mull, London, 


ONT BEAT YOUR CARPETS; have: 


them thoroughly cleansed and colours revived. Price 4d., 
5d., &c., per yard. Faded carpets dyed, Chintz Glazers, Curtain. 
Cleaners, and Bed Purifiers. Prices moderate. METROPOLITAN? 
STEAM BLEACHING and DYEING COMPANY, 472, New 
Oxford-street ; and 17, Wharf-road, City-read, N. 


ILK and WOOLLEN DRESSES DYED 
in Black and Brilliant Colours, Special Dyers of Rep and: 
Damask Curtains, Parcels received from all parts of England,. 
METROPOLITAN STEAM BLEACHING and DYEING COM. 
PANY, 17, Wharf-road, City-road ; and 472, New Oxford-street, 
STARCH, 


( ; L &E 
see that you get it, 


as inferior kinds are otten substituted 
for the sake of extra profits, 


WHEN YOU ASK FOR 


1 NG Si EO ea 9 eB 


AKEY’S WELLINGTON KNIFE POLISH. 


Old knives cleaned with this preparation bear a brilliancy” 
of polish equal to new cutlery, Can be used with any kind of 
kxife-board or knife-cleaning machine. Packages, 3d. each ; and 
Tins, 6d., 1s., 28. 6d., and 4s, each. Wholesale, Oakey and Sons, 
Wellington Emery and Black-Lead Mills, Blackfriars, London, 


N RESTORED by this valunble specific to its original shade; 
after which it grows the natural colour, not grey. Used as a 
dressing, it causes growth and srrests falling. Testimonials poste 
free.—HOVENDEN and SONS, 5, Great Marlborough-street, W. 


OLDEN HAIR-—ROBARE’S 


AUREOLINE produces the beautiful Golden Colour so much 
admired, Warranted not to injure the hair. Price 5a. 6d. and 
10s. 6d,, of all Perfumers. Wholesale, HOVENDEN and SONS, 
5, Great, Marlborough-street, W.;_and 93 and 95, City-road, E.C., 
London ; Pinaud aud Meyer, 37, Boulevard de Strasvourg, baris : 
31, Graben, Vienna ; 44, ne des Longs Chariots, Brussels ; Caswell, 
Hazard, and Co., Fifth Avenue, Broadway, New York, 


UDA VERITAS—GREY HAIR 


AIR DYE.—BATCHELOR’S 
INSTANTANEOUS COLUMBIAN, New York Original 
Packets, the best in the world, black or brown. The only one that 
remedies the evil effects of bad dyes, 43, Gd., 7a., and I4s., of alls 
Perfumers and Chemists. Wholesale, R. HOVENDEN and SONS,. 
5, Great Marlborough-strect, W.; and 93 and 95, City-road, B.C, 


OZS YOUR HAIR TURN GREY? 
Then use HERRING’S PATENT MAGNETIC BRUSHESand 
COMBS, Brushes, 10s. and 15s, each. Combs, 2s. Gd., 5a., 78. 6d. , 
10z., 15s., 20s. each. Pamphlets upon application. 5, Great Marl- 
borough-st., W.; 93 and 95, City-road, E.C,; and of all Perfumers. 


AU DES FEES.—The only Preparation. 
admitted exceptionally to the Exhibition, 1871, for per 
petually maintaining the HAIR and BEARD in a youthful condi- 
tion. tne most elegant and effective of all progressive Hair Dyes. 
It can be used without fear. ‘his marvellous Preparation has beer 
invented by Madame SARAH FELIX, 43, Rue Richer, Paris. 
Wholesale sf ents, Hovenden and Sons, London ; and Retail of als 
respectable Perfumers, Chemists, and Hairdreszers, Price 63, 


ADIES’ ORNAMENTAL HAIR, 
UNWIN end ALBERT, Court Hairdressers, invite an in- 
spection of their PERUKES and COVERINGS for THIN 
‘ANTINGS. Also their Shov-Rooms, for every variety of fashion- 
able Chignon.—6, Belgrave Mansions, Grosvenor-garcens, and 24, 
Piccadilly, 


WV ANTED, Left-off Clothes, Uniforms, 
Furniture, Miscellaneous Property, &c. The highest 
ce given. Ladies or Gentlemen waited on by addressing to 
ths or Mrs. G. HYAM, 10, Beak-strect, Regent-etrest, W.; or, 
Parcels being sent, the utmost value in cash instantly remitted, 


IGESTION PROMOTED by (LEPSINE, 
P od by T. MORSON, and recommended by the Me: 
Profeeniney Sold fa Bottles and Boxes, from 2s. 64., by all Chomists ; 
and the Manufacturers, Thomas Morson and Son, 124, Southampton= 
row, W.C, London, See name on label, 


URATIVE ELECTRICITY.—INVALIDS 


hi been disappointed in obtaining a cure from the 
A of ARVANIC APPARATUS are. invited to. communicate 


iC Elec- 
ae Mr. HARRY LOBB, M.R.C.S.E., Surgeon 
circetly with ined “Curative Electricity,” by 


ire been whom 
DE Pa Piccadilly, London, W, 


a 
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NEW MUSIC. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW WORK FOR MUSICAL EDUCATION. 


THE FIRST SERIES OF 


Meuse COPY - BOOKS, containing a 
Progressive te) i 2 ction in Music, upon a system 
designed by WALTE A 5 
The pee, are set at the top of each page, and blank staves 
the examples given. It is in’ 


il to copy 
that the pupils thould fill up the first page by copying the exer- 
ds writ may on the second blank page. 
Every succeeding exercise includes all that has been taught in the 
preceding sxarap ies. The rndimente of music are lained as 
simply as possible. Diagrams of the pianoforte xey i teagey a 


by Cr tal rules of harmony and 
ed any other method. The fundamen! 3 les 


which at it ithout 
Copy-Boo! ga ete believed, be eins useful oy master and 


il, bd; lieving the former from t! y 
pe 2 the same rales, and ensuring the grad progress of the 


L, tL —RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC. 
Oo by 
ae a Dr : 
rT URUCTIONS IN. VOCALISATION, PART-SING- 
ING, AND SINGING AT SIGHT. 


Prien Pace cat Gch 80, New Bend-otteet. 
DAN GODFREY’S NEW WALTZ. 
rPHE ROYAL BRIDESMAIDS’ WALTZ. 


A New Waltz by DAN GODFREY (Bandmaster Grenadier 
Guards), composed in honour of the Marriage of H.R.H, Princess 
Louise with the Landay we of Soe ch tiedigs postage-free. Played 
at the Covent Garden Promenade Concerts. 

CHAPPELL and Co., 50, New Bond-street. 


NEW NUMBERS OF 


HAPPELL’S MUSICAL MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s-ench 1 postage-froa, la. Sd. ; oF 3 for Se. 4d. To be 
had of all Muric and Book Sellers. 


HAPPELL’S MUSICAL MAGAZINE, 
No. 96, contains Ten Popular PIANOFORTE PIECES. 
MIDNIGHT CHIMES .. - - +» Albert Lindahl, 
HOME, SWEET HOME.. o “ e. §S. Thalberg. 
THE HARMONIOUS BLACKSMITH «. Handel. 
LA SYMPATHIE (Valse Sentimentale) -. Comeitant, 
ECOUTEZ-MOI (Romance sans Paroles) -. Funke. 
LA PLUI& DE PERLES (Valse Brillante) G. A. Osborne, 
JE PENSE A TOI (Etude Volante) -- eo J. H. ler. 
ROSALIE .. s - ~ - - Brinley Richards, 
LE CREP USCULE (Reverie) .- - - Lay re Moniot. 
MARGUERITE (Nocturne) --) ++». alos. 
Price 1s. ; post-free, 1s. 2d, 
London: CHAPPBLL and 00., 50, New Bond-street, 


HAPPELL'S MUSICAL MAGAZINE 
No. 95, contains Popular DANCE MUSIC, arranged for the 


Pianoforte. M 
Walts .. | - o« “TheBlueDanube” ! -- J. Strauss. 
rille eo « “The Uhlans - Dan Godfrey. 

He 8 we «+ “The MockDoctor™ +» C. Schubert. 

rille = «« “ The Ori, 1 Caledonians - Chivers, 
adrille « « + “Juanita” .. «. «+ F, Laroche. 
faltz -. ” -« “The Forget-me-not” .. Gustave Lambert. 
Polka -. o. -. “ The Lily of Killarney” +. F. Laroche, 
Galop -- «+ + a2 El +. AF. Godfrey 
Waltz - «+ “ Wein, Wein, undGesang” -. J. Strauss, 
Galop -- “ Esmeralda” ee Dan Godfrey. 


*“Price OneShilling ; post-free, Is. 24. 
London: CHAPPELL and Co., 50, New Bond-street. 


HAPPELL’S MUSICAL MAGAZINE, 
No. 94, contains Seventeen CHRISTY MINSTREL SONGS 
Se eee with ey ye ay for the Pianoforte. 


Write Me a Letter from Home, 

Corner. When the Cruel War is Over, 
Come, Sit by my Side, Little | Annie of the Vale. 

Darling. Mother would Comfort Me. 
Love the Roses, Mother Kissed Me in my Dream. 
The Vacant Chair, God Bless the Friends we Love. 
Watching for Pa. ‘The Hen Convention. 

Out in the Streets. ety ad through Georgia. 
Ring the Bell, Watchman. Poor Old Jos. 
Driven from Home. 


Price One Shilling ; postage-free, 1s. 2d. 
London: CHAPPELL and Co., 50, New Bond-street, 


GODFREY’ CHILPERIC QUADRILLE. 
Played at M. Riviére’s moneer tty See aly ae ag 
mearealiy good set of quadrilles on airs from M. Hervé's popular 


METZLER and Co., 37, Great Marlberough-street, London, W. 


HILPERIC WALTZ. By FRANK 
MUSGRAVE. A charming Waltz, introducing the popular 
“ Butterfly Song,” from Hervé's opera. ‘Post-free. of stamps. 
METZLER and CO., 37, Great Marlborough-street, London, W. 


Pere THE SECOND. Quadrille, 
by MARRIOTT, on the Popular Airs from Hervé's Opera 
Post-free, 24 — 
METZLER and CO., 37, Great Marlborongh-street, London, W. 


D= KONTSKI: CHILPERIC. A brilliant 
arrangement, for the Pianoforte, of the popular airs in Mr, 
Hervé's opera. Post-free, 24 stamps. 
METZLER and CO., 37, Great Marlborough-street, London, W. 


Just published, 
E KONTSKI. LE VESUVE VALSE, 
for the Pianeforte, by this popular Pianist. Post-free, 24 


stamps. 
METZLER and Co., 37, Great Marlborough-street, London, W. 


HILPERIC. By I. RUMMEL. An 


effective duet for the Pianoforte, Post-free, 30 stamps. 
METZLER and Co., 37, Great Marlborough-street, London, W. 


AVARGER’S L’ESCARPOLETTE (The 
Swing). New edition of this charming Morceau de Salon 
by this popular Composer. Post-free, 21 stamps. 
METZLER and CO., 37, Great Marlborough-street, London, W. 


HE SHADES OF EVENING CLOSE 
AROUND. _ Poetry by Charles Stephenson; Music by 
FREDERICK CLAY. Oneof the most charmivg Songs for Tenor 
Voice ever written. Sung by Wilhye Cooper and oe popular 
singers with enormous success, Port-free, 24 stamps. 
TZLER and CO., 37, Great Marlborough-street, London, W. 


OET AND PEASANT. Pastoral Overture. 
Com} by F. VON LUPPE. Post-free, 18 stamps. Played 
at M. Rivitre’s Concerts at Covent-Garden Theatre. 
METZLER and Co., 37, Great Marlborough-street, London, W. 


SUNG BY MR. SIMS REEVES, 


NITA. New Song by BRINLEY 
RICHARDS ; Words by H. B. Varnie. ’Port-free, 4 stamps, 


“This ballad is founded on a ic and deepl; affecting incid 
n the famous retreat of Garibaldi acrome the oy ines, wah hie 


~ beloved wife, Anita, and a few faithful followers. Hix little band 


seatcered, himeelf hunted down land and he found 
mentary "retuge at Rimini, cts Anita yn a poo 
Garibaldi could not stay to perform the last office of affection, and 

for 


METZLER and CO., 37, Great Marlborough- street, London, W. 


OTIGE.—ALL MUSIC at HALF PRICE, 
, Bent post-free, bound works ex 
ee ne ee a 


FABez CLIFTON’S NEW MOTTO 


SONGS. Specially suited for PENNY READ) Fall 
sound sense and amon wiht = - ree og 
WOULD YOU BE ED. 


TEN MINUTES TOO LATE, 
AS LONG AS THE WORLD GOES ROUND, 


18stampseach. His celebrated Medleys, “Robinson Crusoe " and - 


“ The Sailor Sinbad,” 24 stamps 


HOpwoop and ©) 42, New Bond-street, 


RIUMPHANT SUCCESS of COOTE’S 
agro iNetnn OF COUaRS Waly se zauraeaa 


Covent 5 A ; 
cere eet pwOOD anil OMEW, 8, Mow 


NEW MUSIC. 


B OOSEY and CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW 


THE ROYAL EDITION OF OPERAS. 


With Italian and English Words, Price 2s, 6d. each in paper, 
or 48, cloth, gilt edges, Now ready :-— 


FAUST. LA SONNAMBULA, 
IL TROVATORE, IL BARBIERE, 
MARTHA. FIDELIO, 
NORMA. Evcnnzia, 
N 
LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR. RIGOLETTO. 
FRA DIAVOLO, LA FIGLIA. 

TRA A. FLAUTO MAGICO, 


DON otra 
UN BALLO IN MASCHER. 


“~ 


: “ROYAL” EDITION OF OPERAS: 
ee () 


the usval price, each work occupying about 500 pages, or able the 
amount of an inary Opera. But, as their omission would 
seriously in’ with the completeness of the Series, the Pub- 
lishers have 3 r 

will therefore be published in their original and perfect form, price 


5s, each in paper, or 78, 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 


HE PRINCESS OF TREBIZONDE 
QUADRILLE. By ARBAN, Performed at M. Riviere's 
ee PRINCESS OF TREBIZONDE WALTZ By CHARLES 
NHE PRINGHSS OF TREBIZONDE. By Kuhe, Ketterer, 


Cramer, Richards, &. 
THE PRINCESS OF TREBIZONDE for Piano Solo, 1s, 


‘AGIG MUSIC, a new Piece for the 

Pianoforte, in which old and new melodies are blended 

together in the form of magic music with an effect quite un- 
precedented. Arranged by TTON. Price 4s. 


QTEPHEN HELLER’S DANS LES BOIS. 
New Series. Sept Morceaux Caractéristiques, 
1, Entrée. hy iy rae 2s, 


7. Retour. 3s, 


‘2a, 
2. Bruits de la Forét. 3s. 
8 Promenade du Chasseur. 3s. 
4. Fleur Solitaire, 2s. 


Seen eee ee ee ee AaLEa EEL 
QTEPHEN HELLER'S DER FREISCHUTZ 

‘These studies Ping Naat y hotel commended as 
among the very best arrangements of the kind ever composed. The 
treatment of the famous tenor melody, ‘ Throneh the fo! ‘is a 
eee Se Sinpaile Weaaenes eee et So sid 


OMYN VAUGHAN'S BALLADS, 


Price 3s. 
; ‘A ditty. 
Freund you the lonely curlew ? era eral 
‘ou the curlew 
We werk in the garden. Consin Robert. 
A Morn of May. 


[HE NEW CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ 
NUMBER ef BOOSEYS' MUSICAL CABINET (148), price 


1s., contains Twenty of the newest Songs, including :— 


Shoo Fly. Driven from Home, 
Yaller GirL Big Sunflower. 

Ont in the Streets. Write me a Letter. 
Dutchman’s Little Dog. Up-i-dee. 


st NEW BALLAD NUMBER wot 
Bronte Sore by Molloy, Vinginis Gabriel, Benedict, Hatton, 
&o., including :-— 


Summer Bloom, The Old Clock. 
The Rose of Brin, The Light in the Window, 
‘The Beacon that lights me, Nightfall at Sea, 

Dream, Baby, Dream. Bonnie New Moon. 
Lo! here the Sabre. The Power of Love, 


HE NEW DANCE NUMBER wot 
Ten Sets of enon hat Toate, Hervé, &o., 


Grand Duchess Te, Vagabond Quadrille. 
Come back to Wale i ac 


GEILLING EDITION of OFFENBACH’S 
OPERAS. Complete for Pianoforte. 


LES BRIGANDS. 
GRAND 


[CESS OF TREBIZONDE. 
rer DUCHESS. 


PERICHOLE, 


ESSIE’'S MISTAKE. New English 

Ballad. By F.CAMPANA. Sung by Miss Fanny Edwards, 

at Harry Clifton’s Popular Concerts. ‘‘ All that ballad music should 
be."— Daily Telegraph. 24 stamps.—HOPWOOD and CREW. 


HO’ ABSENT, NOT FORSAKEN. New 

Tenor Song, now being sung by Mr. Redfern Hollins, the 

celebrated tenor, at Harry Clifton’s PopularConcerts, ‘' A positive 
gem.” 24 stamps,—HOPWoop and CREW. 


BURLESQUE WALTZ, by CHARLES 

COOTE, jun., embracii all the lar Burlesque 
Melodies of the day, including “ After the a,” “If ever I 
Cease to Love,” ‘Afternoon Crawl,” “Just touch the Harp 
gently,” &c. Illurtrated with portrait of Miss Nelly Power in 
character. 24 stamps.—HOPWOOD and CREW. 


A VOICE OF THE NIGHT. New 
Fantasia for Pianoforte, on the celebrated melody of “ After 
the Opera isOver.”” “ Exceedingly effective, and sure to become a 
great favourite in the drawing-room.” 24 stamps, 

Hopwoop and CREW. 


SICAL BOX DEPOT for NICOLE 
. FRERES’ celebrated Instruments. A very choice selection 

of Boxes, playing the most popular Aira. 
Prices gratis and post-free.—11 and 12, Cornhill, London, 


espace and COS PIANOFORTES 


and HARMONIUMS. 
PIANOFORTE WORKS, CHALK FARM-ROAD. 
SHOW-ROOMS, 49, 50, 51, and 52, BOND-STREET, LONDON, 


LEXANDRE'S HARMONIUMS, on the 
. Three-Years' 8: of Hire and Purchase, may be had at 
CHAPPELL and CO.’S, 50, New Bond-street. ‘ 


ROADWOOD’S PIANOS, on the Three- 


Years’ 8 ofits ‘and. Pavohaks, may be-had at 
OHAPPELL and 00,8, 50, New Bond-streee 


OLLARDS’ PIANOS, on the ‘Three- 
pore Exam of Hire and Purchase, may be had at 
CHAPPELL and CO.'S, 50, New Bond-street. 


HAPPELL and CO.’S PIANOS, on the 
a MB i ti System of pink and eae may be had at 


ALE of SECONDHAND PIANOFORTES 


at CHAPPELL and CO.’S, 50, New Bond-street, W.—C. and 
Ne nt of various kinds of Secondhand « 
by all the fav: makers, just returned from hire, at 
greatly prices, 


HAPPELL and CO. SECONDHAND 


CHAPP. eae ‘0G. SuCONDHAND PIANOFOR' 
Doctash ont aad 


CHAPPELL and Co,SECONDHAND PIANOFORTES, by 


Collard and Collard, 
‘ae and CO,—SECONDHAND PIANOFORTES of their 
Chappell and Co,; 50, New Bond-street, 


HAPPELL’S ENGLISH 20-GUINEA 
PIANOFORTES, with check action, in Canadian Walnut or 
Mahogany ; also in solid Oak or White Ash, 22gs,; and in el t 
Rosew Breer This is the only amall Piano’ 
mi at the International Exhibition in 
Dublin, 1865. ‘To Chappell and Co., 50, New Bond-street, for the 
20-Guinea Pianette. Goalie not sacrificed to cheapness; and for 
excellence in Mnatorten, Vide Report of the Jurors, 
CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond-street. 


HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL 


EASIDE.—OZONE! OZONE! OZONE! 


Those who value luxuriant hair, softness of skin, and gen 
restoration of vital power are recommended to take the Fey 


Baths, to be had only at 
THE GRANVILLE HOTEL, 
WB, Visitors wishing. for bliting-Toome in the Hotel are recom, 
.B. ors Wishing for Sitting-Rooms i Hote’ . 
mended to write a Wook in sAvande. ea 


IN Ax ANS LE WHISKY, 
cele! and most delicious old mellow spirit is 
very CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, in quali asd a ah ne 
fectly pure, andmore wholesome thun the finest Brand: 'e 
Note the words “ Kinahan’s LL” on seal, lal and cork, 
Wholesale Dépét, 6A, Great Titchfield-street, Oxford-street, Ww. 


ALT and CO,’S8 EAST INDIA PALE and 


eo rater in seem are in bere in the a condition, 
Wines an of carefully selected ‘ities, at the ‘eat 
prices.—MOODY and CO., 40° Lime-strest, London, B.C, oa 


NE FLAVOURED STRONG BHEF 
at about 2}d. int. Ask for LIEBIG COMPANY’ 
EXTRACT of Meat, menue Baron Liebig the Tiventce'd tienes 
ture on every jar, being the only guarantee of genuineness, 
Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &¢, 


ARACAS COCOA, 


“A most delicious and valuable article.”—Standard, 
“ Nothing can be found at all equal to it.”—Court Circular, 


“(NARACAS COCOA 


RECOMMENDED BY ALL THE PROFESSORS. 
[HE DIGITORIUM (a small Dumb 


Piano).—This remarkable invention materially assists any 
Vibe to Play and lisse poten the Lye Ces. ne 
armonium, en and rendering ° 
dent, in an Incredibly short time ; and can now na had tprice 
5s, ; or, with ivor: ere 18s.) of the Sole Manufacturers, 
CHAP. and CO., 50, New Bond-street, 


r | \HE £5 TELESCOPE.— Testimonial.— 

L “The Bank, Derby, July 11, 1871.—Gentlemen,—I hasten 
to inform you of the result of a very severe testing to which the 
telescope you sent me a few days ago has been submitted. I give 
you the report as my scientific frierd gave it to me :—' The object- 
glass of your telescope is a poe gem, and is of itself worth every 

mny of the money x ave expended upon the whole thing.’— 

.R. Bland.”—S and B. SOLOMONS, No. 39, Albemarle-street, W. 
Illustrated Catalogue two stamps. 


ASES FOUNTAINS, and JETS for the 
GARDEN and CONSERVATORY. 

Illustrated Catalogue, containing prices and full information 
concerning fountains and vases, and with thirty large pages of 
presen Me age ano designs, post-free for twelve stamps, and 
allowed for on an order being given. 

A. HANDYSIDE and CO., Britannia Works, Derby, 
London Office: 32, Walbrook. 


OOD TAPESTRY DECORATIONS, 
HOWARD'S PATENT, 


No. 
Superseding all other Kinds, ev ie 
Show-Roomt, 25, 6, and te = son American wil een AatesS pinged at 
OLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE, Limited RY’S CARACAS COCOA, 


11 and 12, Cornhill, London, Manufacturing Silversmiths, 
have recently finished several New Patterns of SILVER TEA and 
COFFEE SERVICES of the most elegant design and highest finish. 
The following are very generally approved :— 


“ A packet can easily be obtained, and its delicate flavour 
and fine aroma ensure its adoption as a beverage for 
supper.”—Standard, 


& 


The Beaded Pattern, with The Oxford Pattern. 

Engraved Shields, | Beautifully Engraved. RY’S EXTRACT OF COCOA, 
Silver Coffeepot «- £17 8 0} Silver Teapot .. + £16 5 0 The pure Cocoa Nib, deprived of its superfluous oil, 
Sha pearae *. - aS y : EES poe — - : a0 : N.B.—A sample ey on application. 

ugar Basin .. ver Cream Ewer ~ J. risto) 
Silver Cream Ewer «. 510 0/| Silver Coffeepot - 18 00 i Ricker nl a Poesia 

£4410 0 £4815 0 AGENTS SELL IMAN’ 
Silver Table and Presentation Plate, including Waiters, Inkstandss 2 538 4 2s, 44., 2s. 84., 38., 3s, began 8d. per 8 x 

ee Does es, and Flower-Stands, drawings and estimates | years this Tea has been celebrated forstrength and purity. Genuine 
of w! arded on application. packets are signed, “ W, H. and F, J, Horniman and Go, 


O MORE MEDICINE.DU BARRY’S 

Delicious REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD eradicates 

spepsia, Indigestion, Cough, Asthma, Consumption, Debility, 

lessness, Constipation, Flatulency, Phiegm, Low spirits, 

Diarr! Acidity, Diabetes, Nausea and Vomiting, Wasting, Pal- 

pitation, Nervous Bilious and Liver Complaints. 72,000 Gures, 
ated al ™ 


GQBOOTING SEASON.—Services of Plate 


and Cu in iron-bound 


MAPPIN and WEBB, 76, 77, and 78, 
Mansion House-buildings, City. 


too highly.” ' In Tins, at 1s. 14d. ; 11b. ; 121b, 228. ; 24 
& Co., 77, Regent 8-quadrant, London, sib. 
also, at Fortnum and Mason ; and at 4, Cheapside ; 61, Gracechurch- 
d all Grocers and i 


Special lists post free. 
MAPPIN and WEBB, 76, 77, and 78, Oxford-street, W.; and 
Mansion House-buildings, City. 


ASELIERS, in Crystal, Glass, Ormoulou, 
or Bronze; Medimval Fittings, &c. A large assortment 
always on view. Every article marked with plain figures. 
D, HULET and CO., Manufacturers, 55 aad 66, High Holborn, 


ILMER and SON’S EASY CHAIRS and 

COUCHES.—The largest assortment in the kingdom, com- 

ising all the designs for which they have been celebrated for the 

t fifty years, and also all the newest patterns, combi grace, 

elegance, and comfort. 500 different Patterns always in . New 

designs are Deine aims daily added. Allare of the best quality, 

and marked in plain figures, Show-Rooms and Galleries, 31 and 32, 
Berners-street, Loudon, W. 


REAT SALE of BLACK SILKS, 
is nov Belling mane vier eel it 
iw some vi 
Biatk Silks, oonsilersbly ander value, 
in Gros Grains, Poult de Soie, and Glacé, 


EST FOOD FOR INFANTS, 
Seruek oo ea ae pepe as closely as possible,”—Dr, H, 
“The Infant Prince thrives upon it asa Prince should,”—Soo, 
Sci, Rev. ne 
N i 


and aed at geile Hassall, 
‘0 Bo or Str: requ Tins, ls., 2s., 5s., and 10s, 
Prepared by SAVORY and MOORE, 143, New Bond-street, London, 


ble of all Chemists and Italian Warehousemen, 


R. D&E a RON: <G:- Hg 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
unequalled for 
PURITY, PALATABLENESS, AND EFFIOAOY; 
Preacri eminent Medi safest 
bel Peer most Mercer Bd aed 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, 
GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 


RIOKETS, INFANTILD WASTING, AND ALL SOROFULOUS 
AFFECTIONS. 


in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland, 
“I consider Dr. ae ee Cod-Liver Oi 
of 


eb Rncspcint area ~- at 3s. or £2 9s, 6d. 14 yards, 
Plea a - a . cae ape 
ea Suthenen? oe a4 hin ek le genes SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS, 
Rich Cachemire Silk - at7s.6d., or £5 5s. 0d. 14 yards, Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., 
MM. Bonnetand Cie.’sf from $«. 6d., or from £5 195. 414 ards, 
tolbs.6d., to £10 178, §*4 9! 


Superior Lyons Silks 
“Tf a whole Pieceis purchased, a further reduction will be made, 


Address for Patterns, PETER ROBINSON, 
Mourning Warehouse, 256, Regent-street, London, 


EAUTIFUL COBTUMES in BLACK 


and New Textile Fabrics, with Crape or otherwise, 
at PETER ROBINSON'S Mourning Warehouse, 


DR. JONATHAN PEREIRA, F.B.S. 
Author of the “Elemente of Materia Medica and 
Therapeutics." 

“It was fitting that the author of the beet 
analyais and investigations into the properties of 
Cod-Liver Oil should himself be the purveyor of 
this important medicine.” 


DR. EDWARD SMITH, F.R.8,, 
Medical Officer to tha eet en Peed of Great 


“We think it a great advantage that there is one 


URGENT MOURNING. 


|-Liver Oil which is uni 
“ OX RECEIPT of LETTER or Sead EOE TA, Lgne nea Cliengetio’ te De 
MOURNING GOODS Be er tlonew Oy to all parts of England = sONGiL* — 
Orw: " 
on approbation—no matter the distance— DR. LETHEBY, 


Medical Officer of Health to the City of Lendon, 
“Jn all cases I have found Dr. DE JONGH’S 
Cod-Liver Oil possessing the same set of properties, 


with an excellent fitting Dressmaker (if required), 


without extra char, 
PETER ROBINSON'S GENEXAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 


256, Regent-street, London. 


OURNING FOR FAMILIES, 
IN CORRECT TASTE, 
can be purchased at PETER ROBINSON'S, of Regent-street, at 


DE. pi eg 
Coroner for Central 


& great saving in price, “J deem the Cod-Liver Oil sold under Dr. DE 
JONGH'S guarantee to be preferable to any other 
SKIRTS in new kind as regards genuineness and medicinal effi- 
Mourning Fabrics, ¢ 358. te 5 gs. cacy.” 
trimmed crape, 


DR. GRANVILLE, F.R.8,, 
Author of ‘‘ The Spas of Germany.” 
“Dr, DE JONGH'S Light-Brown Cod-Liver Oi} 
the desired in a shorter time than 
other kinds, and it does not cause the nausea and 
indigestion wo often consequent on the adminis- 
mn of the Pale Oil” 


DR. BANKS, Hon. F.K.Q.0.P. 
King’s Professor of Physic, University of Dublin, 
“T have inthe course of my eice extensively 
employed Dr. DE JONGH'S Cod-Liver Oil. I con« 
sider it the best of all the of oil which 
have ever come my 2 


EDWIN CANTON, Eaq., F.R.C.8,, 
to the Charing-cross 
“I find Dr. DE JONGH'S Cod-Liver Oil to be 
efficacious than other varieties ef the 


. THE BEST TO STAND THE RAIN. 
Nien RICHEST QUADRUPLE CRAPE 


can now be obtained in the widest width, 
2s, 6d. per yard under the usual price, 
(Quality guaranteed), 
at PETER ROBINSON’S MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
256, Regent-street, W. 


Bucs DRESSES, at 12s, 9d., 15s, 6d., 
and 18s, 6d., 
: the materials new and 


a ee — feccaoeer i which I have also employed witha 
sis seer pessoal eee DR RA, 
PETER ROBINSON'S Mourning arehouse, 256, Regent-street, to the Great Northern 
*] invariably prescribe Dr. DE JONGH’S Cod 
O LADIES.—The Shrewsbury Waterproof Fe een manag pouniae ardcle nad Tot 
ins cca Cloak A etal Moker W.cand W. | __tintnvalablo medicine desruyeds” 


E. 
PHILLIPS, 37, High-st.,Shrewsbury. Patterns and prices post- free, 


HE AUTUMN.—LADIES’ BOOTS for 


DR. EDGAR SHEPPARD, 
to the Colney Hatch Lunatic Asylum. 
“Dr, DE JONGH’S Light-Brown Cod-Liver Oil 
excellence well borne and 


, Country Wear. Kid, Double Soles, Elastic or Button, 16s. 6d. ; has rare i 
fant morocco, Cork to resist damp, 214, ; House- which reject the ordinary 
pag a Thhustrated an fret, with notice of con- oils,” 2— = 
venient ements count resident 
Oxford: Dr. DE JONGH'S LIGHT-BROWN COD-LIVER OIL is sold 
THOMAS D. Sass oy: ONLY in ca Fee Tai te te bine ee Oe 
Quarta, 98. ; lied under the wray with his p and signs 
id , WITHOUT WHICH 


ENTLEMEN’S FIRST-CLASS BOOTS, 
at Moderate Prices, Hlastic Boots for Walking or Dress, 


2is,; Calf or Patent Leather Shoes, 16s, 6d. 
sostifree, THOMAS D, MARSHALL, 192, Oxford-streot, W. 


Be, CLOTHING, —Suits, 16s, to 45s, 
Noted for Hard Wear, 


SIGNERS, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, and 00., 77, SERAND, LONDON, 


w LoxDon : Printed and Published at th Oftce, 198, Strand, in 
Boyle at Quay, by GEORGE of Trout net ed atoresail--SATUBDAY 
SAMUEL BROTHERS, 50, SEPTEMBER 2, 


